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INTRODUCING EXPLORER. 
NOBODY’S EVER TAKEN FOUR- 
WHEEL DRIVE THIS FAR. 


THE GREAT OUTDOORS. 


om cles Seemed like a passport to 

‘any territory you’wanted to 
explore: 

-No route was too sete no 
campsite too far off the road, 

One problem: Some-vehi- 
cles didn't give you much 
-room to stretch in, much less 
explore i in. ° 


THE 1991 EXPLORER. DESIGNED 
FROM THE GROUND UP. 
The néw, long wheelbase 
-— made all the difference. It 
“means doors can be wide, 
easy to enter. But, the real 
news is. behind those doors. 
You'll find plenty of head- 
room, legroom, real'room 
for adventure. 


= pen founn A HE SouTe TOR: 


Compact sport utility vehi- . 


youneed, and then some: - 
_ Space isn’t taken by the 


> spare tire; it’s mounted below 


the cargoarea. 


For longer or bulky sup- 
plies, just fold down the 
rear split-bench seats. The 
rear access is also versatile; 
open just the window or the 
entire liftgate. 


‘You'll find a big, deep cargo 
“area too. Pack all the gear 


* power windows, door locks; 
» remote mirrors; a tilt-up 


” ENGINEERED TO TAKE IT, 
WHEREVER YOU TAKE it. 


The four-wheel drive 


construction utilizes heavy. 
gauge side rails and 5 
crossmembers. P235 OWL 
all-terrain tires are available. 


~ GO-EXPLORING 
IN REAL COMFORT. “a 
_ Discover all that’s available 
in Explorer Sport: There are 
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open-air roof and sport bucket 
seats with leather seating 
surfaces are available. Sound 
good? Wait until you hear the 
available Ford JBL audio 
system. 


et Ny 


~ 4WD means: 


_ EXPLORE NEW ROA 5 At THE 
"TOUCH OF AB 


With all other Axd conn x 


oe iGhty ¥ ea shifting tox 
ruggling wi 


_ clumsy, floor Sh 
| that uses up. ‘Passenven: % 


_ and elbow grease: Insteady 6S 
‘. Explorer has Pord’s exclusive.) 
> Touch Drive system; With tite . 


: oe push of adash-mounted 
{ cf 4x4 


“button, you shift from 2- to 
4-wheel drive high, and Henkes 

- again, on the fly. 

The powerfal, energetic 

engine is a fuel-injected 4.0L 
V-6. Power front dise brakes 
are standard, as is the rear 
anti-lock brake system. 


epee toy DRIVE 


EHICLE.. . . WITH 2-WHEEL DRIVE, 


~ Ifyou.don’t often encounter » 


Acontitione that call for 4WD, 
*,2WD only models are available, — 
Gas: are 2- and A-door models. 


SSS ee eel 
Phe 4-door Explorer has. 
been named “Four Wheeler of 


(> the. Year” by Four Wheeler 
magazine. Competing against — 


some of the newest vehicles 
in its class, foreign and domes- 
tic, Explorer. ranked #1 in on~ 
road ride and drive, exterior 
styling, and overall interior 
excellence. ~ 


- Discover the 1991 Ford 
Explorer. You'll see... 
Nobody’s ever taken four- 
wheel drive this far. — 


el 

Be cars amt . 

Ford Motor Conta: This: 
-».is based onan average of © 


sar ute oi wast. 


consumer-report roblem + 
in aseries of surV@s.of all. 
~ Ford and competitiye’81-'89° 


‘models designed ‘aiid built 


in North America. At Ford, 


» “Quality is Job 1.” 


Buckle up — together we can save lives, 


EXPLORER 


Have you driven a Ford... lately? 


Ress 


If you like our charcoal mellowed whiskey we hope you'll write us and say sa. We promise to write back. 


AT JACK DANIELS DISTILLERY, men take 
pride in a whiskey-making tradition that calls 
for moving slowly. 


Every drop of Jack Daniel’s is seeped through 
roonvhigh mellowing vats prior to aging. It’s 
an old Tennessee process that simply 
can't be hurried. Then, we wait while 
our whiskey gains more smoothness Figg 
in charred oak barrels. Admittedly, (a 
there are times when it looks like ! 
we're hardly working. But after 
your first sip, we think you'll 
appreciate our laid back ways. 


SM OO URE S PPP LIN? 
RENNES SEB Web Sk bev 


Tennessee Whiskey * 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) « Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
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w Our eighth annual run- 
down of the top 100 money 
earners in sports...and if 

you’re not pulling down close to 
$1.6 million, don’t apply. And there's 
lots more, including: 


®TOP 20s: The big bucks guys, sport 
by sport (page 68). 
@°BASEBALL’S BALANCE SHEET: 
What the teams make (70). 
eCORPORATE AMERICA’S 
TEAM: Who rakes in the most en- 
dorsement money (80). 
ePAID FOR NOT PLAYING: An 
all-star team of idlers (88). 
eGOLDEN THROATS: What the 
big-time sportscasters make (88). 
eA QUARTERBACK’S 
CHECKBOOK: How a typi- 
cal star spends his cash (90). | 
eBUILDING CAS- 
TLES ON THE AIR- 
WAVES: How 
TV's billions 
have changed 
& everything 


(92). 
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TAGGING TYSON 
I must apologize to 
SPORT and one of your 
writers, Davis Miller. Af- 
ter reading his article 
““Mike Tyson Can Be 
Beat”’ (March), I started 
calling him and your 
magazine some pretty 
awful names, and I sat 
down to write you a de- 
famatory letter. In the 
middle of that letter, I 
was called away from my 
typewriter and I did not 
return to it for about 16 
hours. In that time span I 
ate, I slept and I wit- 
nessed James ‘‘Buster”’ 
Douglas’ astonishing vic- 
tory over Tyson. I tore 
up the aforementioned 
letter and quickly wrote 
this one in which I can 
do nothing but sing the 
praises of your magazine, 
and bow to Mr. Miller. 
Rich D'Alessandro 
Stratford, New Jersey 


I happened to buy the 
March issue of SPORT 
on February 10th—and I 
read Davis Miller’s arti- 
cle with great interest 
and more than a little 
skepticism. A few hours 
later, Tyson was beaten by Buster Doug- 
las. The final quote by Angelo Dundee 
was truly prophetic: ‘‘It’ll be somebody 
who nobody takes serious.... This 
guy’ll step into the ring like he owns it, 
then he’ll take Tyson apart. And most of 
us’ll sit there and stare with our mouths 
hanging open." I doubt Dundee was the 
only one staring with his mouth open 
when the fight was over. 
Todd Elliott 
Bakersfield, California 


I didn’t see any other sports magazine 

throw such a knockout article with such 

good timing. Hats off to Davis Miller, 
Buster Douglas and SPORT. 

Doug Bunnell 

Punta Gorda, Florida 


Davis Miller’s article was a masterpiece. 
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And yes, Mr. Dundee, I was sitting there 
with my mouth hanging open. 

Josh Mullen 

Greenwood, New York 


Wow! Was that a premonition? 
Kris Lake 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


Analysis correct. 
Matt McLaughlin 
Bay City, Michigan 


The above sampling of the many letters we re- 
cetved on Davis Miller’s analysts of Mike Ty- 
son's impending doom does not include those 
postmarked before February 11, the date of 
Buster Douglas’ victory over Tyson. Virtually 
all of those letters were critical of the very idea 
that Tyson would ever go down. 


BE-RATING 


I enjoyed your baseball 
player rankings (‘‘The 
1990 SPORT Major 
League Baseball Player 
Ratings,’ April), because 
any idiot can pick the 
studs, but it’s picking 
those ready to blossom 
that shows baseball intelli- 
} gence. 

Pete Ellison 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Greg Maddux and Scott 
Garrelts are not in any 
way top major-league 
pitchers. Among the 
pitchers who should have 
been ranked ahead of 
them is Ron Darling, a 
consistent winning pitch- 
er for his entire career. I 
doubt if a Scott Garrelts 
or a Greg Maddux can 
boast career numbers as 
good as Darling's. 

Gary Mostel 
Kew Gardens, New York 


Darling's career record 1s 87 
wins, 55 losses and a 3.38 
ERA. Garrelts is 56-41, 
3.01. Maddux: 45-38, 
3.77. Our ratings were 
based on projections of perfor- 
mance for the 1990 season, 
not on career achievements. 


Jack Clark is rated fourth at first base 
with the note that ‘“‘he won't get pitched 
around as often with Joe Carter hitting 
behind him.”’ Further on we read that 
Joe Carter ‘will thrive with a real threat, 
Jack Clark, hitting behind him.”’ This 
would be a clever move by San Diego, 
but I have a hunch the opposition would 
catch on to it before long. 
Roland Locke 
Southington, Connecticut 


No doubt, the first time the Padres try it. Of 
course, only one of them will bit behind the 
other at a time, but both will benefit from 
their improved batting-order environment, 


I was intrigued by your rating of Mark 
Grace as the sixth-best first baseman be- 
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hind such perennial .240 hitters as 
Pedro Guerrero, Glenn Davis and Jack 
Clark. Obviously, defense doesn’t factor 
into your ratings system, either, because 
Grace is the most complete first baseman 
in the league today. 
John Armann 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


You are correct in stating that defense was 
not a factor. Perhaps the words ‘‘for bitters, 
defense 1s not part of our ratings equation” 
from the article’s introduction gave it away. 
And though Clark has had two consecutive 
.242 seasons, we'd hardly dismiss Guerrero 
(lifetime .308 average), Davis (.264) and 
Clark (.271) as “perennial .240 hitters.”’ 


MIAMI ADVICE 


Pat Jordan is one of my favorite sports- 
writers. His False Spring is one of my all- 
time favorite baseball books. And 
SPORT is probably my favorite sports 
magazine and has been for 30 years. But 


Miami sports (March) gave me cause for 
disappointment in my two favorites. I 
know that Class A Florida State League 
baseball doesn’t exactly match up with 
dog racing or jai alai for glitz appeal, but 
the city’s franchise (the Miami Miracle) 
at least warranted a mention in your city 
profile. 
Tom Blaha 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


The graphic in the Miami article was in- 
accurate and misleading as it relates to 
Mark Duper. Mark Duper did not spend 
20 days on the non-football injury list 
for substance abuse in 1988. Mark Dup- 
er received a suspension for his failure to 
take tests under the league’s drug-testing 
policy. That is a long way from ‘“‘sub- 
stance abuse.”’ 
Daniel L. Bakst 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


SHOOTING THE BULL 


a notable admission in Jordan's article on | Bull Durham the best baseball movie of 


A WORLD OF OPPORTUNITY. 


That's one very good way to describe the U.S. Armed Forces. It's a world of 
top-quality people and top-quality experiences. A world where a person can get hands-on 
high-tech training and learn skills to help build their future. It’s a world that Bile everyone 


= Ne chance to grow and to become a leader. 


all-time (‘“Baseball Goes to the Movies: 

A Fan's Guide to the Horsehide Oper- 

as,’ March)? Get serious. The best mov- 

ie isn’t even on your list: Long Gone is far 
superior to Bull Durham in every way. 

Jack Wells 

Brooklyn, New York 


Regarding Eight Men Out, you say, ‘This 
atmospheric dramatization of the Black 
Sox scandal pays more attention to accu- 
racy than it does to traditional entertain- 
ment value.” That's really not correct. 
For example, they show Joe Jackson as a 
left-handed hitter. The film was excel- 
lent, but the accuracy left much to be de- 
sired. 
Jerome L. Holub 
Akron, Ohio 


Truth, they say, 1s not a point but an area. 
While it’s no doubt true that the makers of 
Eight Men Out flubbed some details, they 
didn’t take the huge liberties with history that 
most “‘true’’ baseball movies have done. 


The Natural should have 

been number one on your 

list. Bull Durbam was more 

about sex than it was about 
baseball. 

Camy Perkinson 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


SIGN STEALING 


Re: ‘The Spies of Summer” 
in the April issue. If that’s 
Jim Leyland pictured on the 
last page, I’m Winston Chur- 
chill. 
Mark Mandeinach 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 


The man pictured is Ray Mill- 
er. The man quoted ts Jim Ley- 


land. You're still Mark Mandetnach. And 


we're sorry for the confusion. 


SWIM SUITS 


I’m sitting here, reading the comments | 


sight. I say, grow up, ladies. 
There’s a real world out 
there. 

Barry Phillips 
Manhattan Beach, California 


The negative mail was from 
jealous females. One sug- 
gested using mannequins in- 
| stead of models. How bor- 
ing! There was nothing of- 
fensive about the swimsuits. 
I’m a pre-law student, and 
I’m wondering if Vasilia is 
single. 

Bill Gump 
Barrackville, West Virginia 


Vasilia (pictured) ts single and 
about your swimsuit issue in the April busy with her modeling career. 
S SPORT Mail, and I can’t help but notice 
§ that all the negative comments are com- 
ing from ladies. I’m from Manhattan | pares with Node ee sero ates 
Beach, California, where girls in suits FESS YOUR IETELS 0 SPOKE Mans 
| with bodies like that is an everyday | Sunset: Blvd Los Angeles, CA'00e3, 


If you, or someone you know, are about to graduate from high school, contact 
any local military recruiter about the many opportunities in the U.S. Armed Forces. 


waiting for you 
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Opportunity is 


at ta ¥ 


Battle of the banners: Ever wonder if there’s a Maat between co-ten- 


nants in the same arena? How do the 5 like Playing re 
der all those © s championship banners in the | 
We may have got a hint this season out at L.A.'s F« 1, which as 


akers have adorned with Hic ong ts banners, as well as the re- 
tired jerseys of | ) ylor and 
All the hockey K es tiad: to eho for their 23 

years in neue was Rog "Ss old number 30, which, in the 
Kings’ old purple and gold, looks just like a Lakers uniform. Finally this 
year, Kings owner | ruce McNall was able to put up a banner celebrat- 
ing Wayne Gretzky's player of the decade honors from the two wire 
services. Lakers nosed Jerry § quickly responded with two more 
banners honoring Lakers, including Magic Johnson's SPORT Maga- 
zine Athlete of the Decade award, displayed prominently and bold- 
ly.. A lot of people have asked us if heavy weit champion t 
uglas read Davis Miller's article “I n Can Be Beat” in the 
March issue of SPORT before he went out and did it. It turns out that 
the entire Douglas entourage, including Buster, was passing around 
the article on the flight to Tokyo... The au courant talk out new 
baseball books usually turns to the snooty, such as ¢ e "'s 
Men at Work: The Craft of Baseball, or the ambitious, nen would in- 
clude The Whole Baseball Catalogue (Simon & Schuster), a potpourri 
of everything that has anything to do with the national pasting, with 
contributions by SPORT staffers ! n and Willian 1. But 
our favorite book to cross the SPORT desk lately is called Little Big 
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\ (also Simon & Schuster). 
It's a kids book, but we learned a lot ‘oni it. For example, did you 


Leaguers, by Bruce Nash and 


know that Bo Jz nN was a Catcher in Little League, but he was so 
good they made him. move up to Pony League and play with teen- 
agers when he was 9? Or oy the time he was 12, he was playing with 
grown men? Or that § , not known as a slugger, did Babe 
tuth one better as an Drverisen Legion player by promising his father, 
who was ill at the time, a home run and delivering on the first pitch 
in the first inning? Or that J , 9 was “the smallest, the weak- 
est, rb the sorriest” member of his Little League team? Or that T 
r , too poor to afford a basball glove, fashioned one out of 
an old milk ‘carton and string and used it during a rt with 7 
e Jays scout Epy ro? Or that 1 developed his 
skills by throwing a rubber ball off a wall for hours a day? Or that 
s' father began teaching him how to hit at age 18 months 
and threw him regular batting peur with a real baseball starting at 
age 3? Now, that’s a baseball book . Wet Ce a Super Bowl-win- 
ning coach do in the off-season? G tis joining PGA star 
S n and comedian Jonathan Winters in the Whiskeys of 
ireland King Salmon Invitational Tournament in June. That's not a golf 
tournament; it’s a fishing contest in Alaska . .. The inevitable rehabili- 
tation of f is already beginning. He’ S started a daily baseball 
commentary 0 ona Cincinnati tadio station... What college is the best 
supplier ot NBA talent? You c can put together a pretty good team of 
ex-Tar Heels. The Nort 2 alumni include Michael Jordan and 


h at guards; James Worthy, Sam | erk is 
gherty on the front line; and J folf, J.R. 
Sn ith on the bench... . Attention everybody who lives i in Los Angeles. 
It doesn’t matter who you are, what you do fora ving. whether you're 
rich or poor, black, white, Latino, Asian—Stuart that giant 
among legendary NBA centers, the man whose name , always comes 
up in es same scent as Ke Abdul-Jabbar and Wilt C 
lain and B lz 1 and B i! ; knows exactly what kind of per- 
son you are. “The wae attitude about life out there: is Atenas cold and 
callous,”’ the ex-UCLA flop told the Charlotte Ho s house organ 
just before he was traded. “It's an I-got-mine and you- get-yours atti- 
tude... The general perception out there is not to help your fellow 
man.” We're glad that Gray, who’s averaged about two and a half 
points in his six-year career, has set us straight on the real motives 
of all those Angelenos who work for the homeless, AIDS patients and 
Central American refugees. And we admire him for walking his talk by 
trying to punch virtually the entire Lakers team on the court earlier in 
the season, thus giving those louts what they deserve for being asso- 
ciated with the three million selfish materialists who populate Los An- 


amber- 


geles ... Contrast the Great Gray with another ex-Bruin center, Jack 
Haley. He came into the NBA with even less talent and experience 
than Stupendous Stu, but worked hard, kept his mouth shut and has 


contributed some quality minutes at forward in New Jersey . . . Slowly 
but surely, the U.S. is starting to resemble a soccer country, with the 
national team tackling Italy, Czechoslovakia and Austria in the first 
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round of the World Cup in June, the hosting of the World Cup on 
American soil in 1994 and the successful series of high-caliber Marl- 
boro Cup tournaments. The next Marlboro Cup is at Soldiers Field in 
Chicago on May 4th and 6th, featuring two World Cup teams—Colom- 
bia (with A Aendoza, pictured) and Costa Rica— as well as the 
national team from Poland and a Mexican club team. on King 
never spoke more loudly than when he sat relatively silent at the 
press conference following the March 17 Julio Cesar Chav Eyictory. 
over f el ylor. The absurd and incessant whining by L u- 
I 1 and other Taylor people, pushing the absurd claim 
that their fighter was robbed, made King look good i in L-COnUAEL: . For 
those who've asked for more about the Catamaran Hotel in San Die- 
go, site of the last SPORT swimsuit photographic sessions, the toll- 
free number to call is 800-288-0770. We can’t say the place will ibe 
be swarming with SPORT swimsuit models (although model ¥ ; 
felch is from San Diego), but it’s still a glorious beach resort. 


OZZIE SMITH BY MICHAEL PONZINI, OON KING BY WILL HART, PETE ROSE BY TOM DIPACE, GEORGE 
SEIFERT BY MITCHELL B. REIBEL/SPORTSCHROME, BUSTER DOUGLAS BY M. KARZEN/GAMMA-LIAI 
SON, STUART GRAY AND JACK HALEY COURTESY OF THE NBA, WADE BOGGS BY SCOTT HALLERAN/ 
ALLSPORT USA, JOSE CANSECO BY IRA GABRIEL, BO JACKSON BY RON VESELY, STEVE SAX BY RICK 
STEWART/ALLSPORT USA, JOE WOLF, JAMES WORTHY, BRAD DAUGHERTY AND SAM PERKINS 
COURTESY OF THE NBA, WENDY WELCH BY JAMES CLEVENGER, MICHAEL JORDAN BY ROCKY 
WIDNER, CATAMARAN HOTEL, SAN DIEGO COURTESY OF THE CATAMARAN HOTEL, TONY FERNAN- 
DEZ BY BRYAN YABLONSKY, ALEXIS MENDOZA BY IRA GABRIEL, WHITE SOX BALL BOY SERIES BY 
J. DANIEL/ALLSPORT USA, MAGIC JOHNSON-ATHLETE OF THE DECADE BANNER BY HOLLY HAVER: 
TY. 
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THE GAMES WE'D LIKE 
TO HEAR "EM ANNOUNCE 


Ever since Howard Cosell came and 
went, we've seen sports broadcasters 
who compete with the game if only 
because of their distinctive styles and 
personalities, Football's frenetic John 
Madden, a vociferous Dick Vitale 
above the hoops, Harry Caray taking 
you fo the baseball game. 

Love ’em or hate 'em, you have to 
admit they'd make any game more 
entertaining. Like golf; or chess; yeah, 
and ice skating. What if... 


JOHN MADDEN, at the 18th hole of the Multi- 
national Insurance Group Money Market 
Fund Services, Incorporated, Greater Lesser 
Open: 

What in God's name is going on here, 
huh? What's with all these sunny skies, mild 
breezes and tame crowds? 

Where's the mud? Where’s the slop? 
Where's the hogs and the dogs? Woof, Woof, 
Woof. And the guys named Bubba, Crusher 
or Killer? 

Oh, they got guys out here. Guys named 
Payne, Sandy, Chip... Arnold for gosh sakes. 
Really, no kidding. Wimp names. 

They have this little ball they pat around. 
Little tiny thing. Little girly ball. Nothing like a 
football. Now there’s a ball you can grab, 
wrestle and kick. Ya see, you want to get 
that football all smelling of leather and 
sweat and roll around with it. Make it your 
own. Get some blood on it. 

Shhhh! 

Hear that? That's the gallery shushing me. 
Real uptight bunch. The gallery. Geez, give 
me a break. 

Shhhh! 

Alright, alright. Hey, can you believe this? 
These athletes get distracted by noise! Real 
tough bunch, huh? OK, OK, I'll keep it down. 
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Someone named, Fulton—yeah, that's his 
first name—is getting ready to putt for a 
birdie. A birdie! 

Yeah, yeah, I'm leaving. 

You know, you can't even get a hot 
dog out here. Nothing on a bun. Every- 
thing comes out on a plate. No beer, 
either. Close as they get is sparkling ci- 
der.... I'm sorry, but | just can’t go 
on...!'m heading to the minimall toward 
town for a bucket of fried chicken. For 
CBS, this is John Madden in search of a 
real meal. Now back to Brent. 


DICK VITALE, at the last game of the 
East/West Forces of Lightness and Dark- 
ness World Cup Chess Final: 

Ooh, Dick Vitale, everyone. Ooh, what a 
game we have for you. Battle of champions. 
Ooh, two superstars going brain to brain in 
a match of wits, endurance and all-around 
acumen of mental acuity. 

From the U.S., home of hot dogs and ap- 
ple pie, standing 5-6, wearing a gray flannel 
suit, a solid blue-chipper out of the Bronx, 
where | still say you can get the best pepper 
sausage anywhere—don't anybody argue— 
Albert Hodges. 

Ooh, do | love this guy. Last year, remem- 
ber, he was my All-Vitale team. A real gam- 
er. A true bluer with a feel for the old QSG— 
that’s queen sacrifice gambit to you new 
neophytes—that’s killer QSG, 

And his opponent, the big, brash Russian, 
Sergei Botvinnick. Six-foot-plus and big, a 
real chess-happy king slapper. They call him 
the Countermoving Commie. A true champi- 


on. A five-time titleholder. Ooh, is he smooth | 4 


or what? The guy might be red, but | gotta 
love him even if he isn't dead. 

Ooh, and Hodges makes the first 
move. Look at the eyes! Look at the 
eyes, baaabbby! He's just so strong! 
So strong! But look at Botvinnick 
counter. Ooh, he’s gonna lose 
the pawn, baaabbby! Look at 
that grace under pressure. What 
mental toughness! And his 
body language. Sweet, oh, is 
it sweet! 

And they say this isn’t a 
sport.... This, ladies and 
gents, is true warfare! 


HARRY CARAY, at the Canadi- 
an Arctic Circle Doubles Ice 
Dancing Tournament of 
Champions: 

Take me out to the 
ball game, take me out to 


the crowd. Buy me some peanuts and... 
what's that? Oh, yeah, right. 

Take me out to the ice rink. Take me out 
to the crowd. Buy me a tufu and lace-up 
skates. | feel pretty, witty and great. 

Hi, everyone, this is Harry Caray, voice of 
the Chicaaaago Cubs. A figure-skating gu- 
ru? Holy cow, no way! 

But let me tell you something. | love this 
sport. | love its style. | love its grace. | love 
its beautiful women. | even love the tight se- 
quined jumpers the fellas wear! Let’s get 
down to the ice! 

And making their way onto the rink first 
is... it could be... it might be... it is! Randy 
and Wendy, ladies and gentlemen! Holy 
cow! 

Body checks, sticking, icing... they can 
do it all. What athletes! What a team! 

| remember once | saw them do one of 
those flying hold-her-up-in-the-air things. 
Whew! Nearly came out of her... her.... Boy 
is it hot in here. Holy cow, my brain is doing 
figure eights! 

Hey, let's take five everyone. | gotta 
break.... Listen, anybody here gotta cold 
shower? —David Salkin 
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AND GET UP TO $2.00 IN REBATES WHEN YOU BUY PUROLATOR FILTERS 


Purolator, the world’s largest filter company, is now offering up to $2.00 in rebates when you 
buy Purolator air and oil filters. So when it comes to protecting the engine in your car or light truck, make 
sure you give it the added margin of protection provided by Purolator filters. 

And be sure to enter the Purolator Off-Road Adventure Sweepstakes wherever Purolator 
filters are sold. You could win one of over 1,000 exciting prizes. 


a 


GRAND PRIZE 
1990 Ford Ranger STX 4X4 


FIRST PRIZE 


Exotic Game Hunt 
Trip for Two to the Y.O. Ranch 
in Kerrville, Texas 


20 SECOND PRIZES 
TEBCO Pro Staff 
Rod & Reel Combinations 


1000 THIRD PRIZES 


Purolator Caps 
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OFF-ROAD 
ADVENTURE 
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ENTER WHEREVER 
PUROLATOR 
FILTERS ARE SOLD! 


No purchase necessary to enter 
sweepstakes. Rebate and 
sweepstakes details available at 
participating Purolator retailers. 
Rebate offered on purchase made 
between May 23 and July 8, 1990. 
Rebate requests and sweepstakes 
entries must be received prior to 
July 31, 1990. 


See ees 
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The World's Largest Filter Company™ 


© 1990 Purolator Products, Inc 
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Sports people, big days, 


and what the stars said. 


SUBJECT: DAVID STERN 
SIGN: Virgo (b. September 22, 1942) 


DATE: February 15, 1990. The NBA com- 
missioner is rewarded with a five-year 
contract worth $27.5 million, the largest 
salary given to any professional sports 
league commissioner in history. 


THAT DAY’S HOROSCOPE (from Midnight 
Horoscope): ‘‘As the puzzle pieces 
come together, you read a message in 
the pattern about your future. You'll have 
good reason to celebrate.” 


SUBJECT: BOB PROBERT 
SIGN: GEMINI (b. June 5, 1965) 


DATE: February 5, 1990. The former De- 
troit Red Wing is released from prison af- 
ter serving three months for cocaine 
smuggling. 


THAT DAY'S HOROSCOPE (from 1990 
Astro-Annual): “Improving your sur- 
roundings and personal appearance will 
be rewarded during the first week of 
February.” 


SUBJECT: MIKE TYSON 
SIGN: Cancer (b. June 30, 1966) 


DATE: February 11, 1990. Tyson is de- 
throned as heavyweight champion as he 
is knocked out by James “Buster” Doug- 
las at 1:23 of the 10th round in Tokyo, 
Japan. 


THAT DAY’S HOROSCOPE (from Horo- 
scope Guide): ‘‘Sudden, unexpected, 
and strange experiences are in store for 
you now.” 


—Compiled by William L. Ladson 


STEFFI GRAF MICHAEL PONZINI, DON BUDGE SPORT 
ARCHIVE, MARGARET COURT SPORT ARCHIVE, ROD 
LAVER SPORT ARCHIVE, MAUREEN CONNOLLY SPORT 
ARCHIVE 
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TERRY BRADSHAW 
VS. 
JOHN ELWAY 


Terry Bradshaw used to be a great quarterback, and John Elway still may 
become one. But in the interim, they've been taking unseemly shots at 
each other, especially in the days before Super Bow! XXIV. Are these 

Quys just jealous of each other or what? Elway of Bradshaw's Super Bow! 

victories, Bradshaw of Elway’s money. Maybe they could just go 
one-on-one and shut each other up for a couple of seasons. 
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THE CENTER OF ATTENTION 


Eric Lindros is only 17 years old, 
but the 6-foot-5, 220-pound center al- 
ready has had an impact on the NHL, 
which won't lay hands on him for a 
year. He won't be eligible for the draft 


PITCHING PORTRAITS 


You’ve seen Elvis on velvet. How about 
Don Mattingly on horsehide? Mattingly is 


just one of the many major-leaguers Florida 
artist Mike Freese has captured on a baseball. 
Freese, 41, got the idea to paint baseballs fol- 
lowing countless visits to memorabilia shops, 
where he met frustration showing off a painting 


of Mattingly. 

“They all said the 
painting was nice, but 
could | paint a por- 
trait on a base- 
ball?’’ Freese 
says. ‘Finally, | 
* figured I’d give 
it a try.”’ And 
he’s been 
painting base- 
balls ever 
since, 


—Bill Chastain 


So you think you've got it bad 
with the high costs of golf? Con- 
sider the plight of the average 
Japanese duffer. In a country of 
12 million golfers, more than 80 
percent never have set foot on a golf 
course. 


“They don't play often, except on the driv- << 


ing range, and those are several stories 
high,” says Mike Poellot, a course design- 
er from 
Saratoga, Cal- 


A BIG YEN 
FOR GOLF 


tive to the high price of the game. 
Japanese players take vacations 
to Taiwan, Australia, Europe and 
the United States just to play the 
game. And there are Japanese- 
American joint-venture projects underway in 
the U.S. to build courses for traveling 
golfers. 

Because of the public dissatisfaction 


“7 with the situation, the Japanese govern- 


ment is more 
aggressively 


ifornia. “They building pub- 
selves ot Ce coe ee: 
clothes an _ But according 
graphite clubs, [4 to Poellot, al- 
but they're“ lowing in- 
lucky to play creased rice 
once a year.” imports to Ja- 

Expensive pan would 
land is at the have the 
root of the greatest im- 
problem. pact on mak- 
Poellot says isis LE 1a Ui” ing land avail- 
that while it SS jl a fe able for golf. 
costs any- Ye. , “The gov- 
where from $3 siye | f ri > 5 . ee) ernment sub- 
million to $10 Yer: : Ses sidizes the 


first-class course in the U.S., the range in 
Japan is more like $50 million to several 
hundred million. 

Joining a club is prohibitively expensive— 
from a low of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars up to a couple of million. And you still 
have to pay hundreds of dollars per game. 

Golf junkets abroad are another alterna- 


> farmer,’’ he 
says. ‘And because of import restrictions, 
the price of rice is artificially high.” Cheap 
American rice imports would make rice pro- 
duction in Japan unprofitable, thereby en- 
couraging farmers to sell off their land—and 
allowing a nation of frustrated golfers to ac- 
tually play the game. 

—Terry Mulgannon 


— BRUCE BENNETT 


until the 1991-92 season, but the 
i °" Jersey Devils al- 
7 om ready have traded a 
% defenseman to To- 
» ronto for that 
| franchise’s top 
ee pick next year, 

e hoping to in- 

= fi crease their chanc- 
es of bringing home 
\ Lindros. 
There’s more. The 
teen-ager has signed 
a stick-endorsement 
deal—unprecedented for 
a junior hockey player— 
that would make many 
NHL pros envious. And he 
was the youngest player to 
ever make the Canadian 
Junior National team, finishing 
“second in scoring on last year’s 
squad that won the World Junior 
Championships. 

You want numbers? Try these: In 
51 games during his last two seasons 
of junior hockey, Lindros scored 47 
goals, 72 assists and earned 319 
penalty minutes. 

They're even changing the rules for 
this kid in Canada, a country where 
“no one is bigger than the game.” 

Lindros was the No. 1 pick of the 
Ontario Hockey League club in Sault 
Saint Marie, eight hours from his 
home in North Toronto. The owners 
of the club reportedly were able to 
double the sales price of the fran- 
chise to almost $1 million because of 
the teen-age wunderkind. But Lindros 
didn’t want to be so far from home, 
so he went to Michigan, just across 
the border, to finish high school with 
an “‘A” average and play in an Ameri- 
can league. 

The OHL responded, changing its 
rules to entice Lindros back to Cana- 
da—for the first time, its teams can 
trade top draft picks. Now he plays in 
Oshawa, just 35 miles from home, 
and definitely in Canada. In 16 games 
with the Generals since January, he’s 
scored 30 points. And 26 punches to 
the face of an opponent who got a lit- 
tle rough. Finesse and power. 

—Mat Edelson 
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TALK 


ROBERT MYERS 


TEN THINGS YOU NEVER KNEW 


ABOUT THE KENTUCKY DERBY 


1. The track where the Kentucky 
Derby is run originally was called the 
Louisville Jockey Club in 1875. The 
track was renamed Churchill Downs in 
1928 to honor John and Henry Chur- 
chill, who owned the land then. 

2. In the first Kentucky Derby, 14 of 
the 15 riders were black, and black 
jockeys won 15 of the first 28 races. 
The last black to ride a winner was Jim- 
my Winkfield, who piloted Alan-A-Dale 
in 1902. 

3. In 1925, sportswriter Bill Corum 
nicknamed the Kentucky Derby the 
“Run for the Roses,” because the win- 
ning horse was (and still is) draped with 
a collar of white and pink roses. 

4. Dancer's Image was the winner of 
the 1968 Derby, but was later disquali- 
fied because of illegal medication in his 
system. Forward Pass was later de- 
clared the winner. 

5. Eddie Arcaro (1938, '41, '45, '48 
and 52) and Bill Hartack (1957, ’60, 
62, '64 and '69) are the only jockeys to 
win the Derby five times. 

6. Omar Khayyam (1917), Tomy Lee 
(1959), Northern Dancer (1964) and 
Sunny’s Halo (1983) are the only Derby 
winners not foaled in the United States. 

7. Regret (1915), Genuine Risk 
(1980) and Winning Colors (1988) are 
the lone fillies to win the Derby. 

8. Regret (1915), Majestic Prince 
(1969) and Seattle Slew (1977) are the 
only horses to remain undefeated after 
running in the Derby. 

9. Bill Shoemaker was the oldest 
jockey to win the Derby, at age 54, rid- 
ing Ferdinand in 1986. 

10. In 1989, a record $2 million each 
were wagered on Easy Goer and Awe 
Inspiring to win the Kentucky Derby— 
they finished second and third. 


—William L. Ladson 
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BUCKS FOR BALLS OR BOOKS? 


Whenever baseball players’ salaries 
grab attention—as they did during the 
salary boom last winter and subsequent 
labor/management impasse—the ques- 
tion of this country’s compensation pri- 
orities is inevitably raised. For example, 
teachers earn an average of $31,000 a 
year; baseball players make an average 
of more than $500,000. With those fig- 
ures in mind, we asked major-leaguers: 
“How do you feel about baseball play- 
ers making so much more money than 
school teachers?” 


JIM DESHAIES—Houston Astros: 
“Being that I’m a substitute teacher, it 
does not bother me that baseball play- 
ers make more money. If priorities were 
such that teachers were valued more 
than athletes it would be a positive 
thing. But it happens to be the opposite 
in our society.” 


TODD ZEILE—St. Louis Cardinals: 
“With the little money | made in the mi- 
nor leagues, | think I’m entitled to the 
money offered in the major leagues. But 
| believe that teachers are grossly un- 
derpaid. After all, they are the ones who 
taught us how to read and write.” 


GREG VAUGHN—Milwaukee 
Brewers: “Granted, teachers are un- 
derpaid, but we shouldn’t be made the 
guilty party. We are entertainers, just 
like Eddie Murphy.” 


LES LANCASTER—Chicago Cubs: 
“1 feel that athletes should be allowed to 
make the big money. We can’t help it if 
[teachers] are making little money.” 


JEROME WALTON—Chicago 
Cubs: “Athletes have been working 
hard to get to the major-league level 
since they were little kids. For that, they 
deserve the big money. But teachers 
just wake up every morning and just sit 
in the classroom.” 


MIKE LaVALLIERE—Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates: “You are asking me to justify 
why | make more money and may not be 
as important to society as teachers. We 
are paid according to fair-market value. 
Baseball players realize that we are a 
select few people who can play base- 
ball. Not everybody can hit a baseball 
traveling 90 miles an hour. I’m not say- 
ing we can teach, but don’t knock us be- 
cause we are getting big dollars.” 


MIKE BIELECKI—Chicago Cubs: 


“Have you ever heard of the old cliche, 
supply and demand? There are probably 


five million school teachers in America, 


and _there’s only 624 major-leaguers. 
The salary scale is going to be down in. 


teaching because there’s so many 
of them. It’s impossible to pay them 
$1 million dollars a year.” 


TODD BENZINGER—Cincinnati 
Reds: “Naturally, | think teachers 
should be paid more money. My fa- 
ther was a history teacher for 25 
years. He always complained about 
the salaries. But there are so many 
school teachers, and it would be hard | 
to pay them $50,000 a year. | don’t think 
it’s right, but that’s the way the system 
works, I serve no purpose to society like 


a school teacher. All| do is hit a ball with 
a wooden stick, but | get paid pretty 
good.” 


ANDRE DAWSON—Chicago Cubs: 
“| understand that teachers should 
make more money, but baseball players 
should not be singled out as the villains 
just because of their huge salaries. We 
are just entertainers. Baseball is a big 
business. You're talking about a field 
that generates a lot of money.” 


MICKEY HATCHER—Los Angeles 
Dodgers: “I’m not going to justify that. 
No comment.” 


BOBBY THIGPEN—Chicago White 
Sox: “Unlike teaching, baseball careers 
are very short, and we should grab as 
much money as we can.” 


JOE CARTER—San Diego Padres: 
“Baseball players make money for the 
owners by bringing people to the ball- 
park. [Because we] bring in billions and 
billions of dollars for the owners, | think 
we deserve a little of the payback. 
Granted, teachers are underpaid, and | 
believe in education, but don’t crucify 
us for what’s rightfully ours.” 


JOE MAGRANE—St. Louis Cardi- 
nals: “I've been touched to do a job in 
the entertainment field, where there’s 
only 600 major-leaguers, and be able to 
make big money. But | think it’s very un- 
fortunate in today’s society that certain 
roles, like school teachers, are out of 
balance, compensation-wise. Being the 
Republican that | am, | think teachers’ 
salaries should be doubled. The more 
education you have, the less crime and 
drug use you have in this society.” 


GEORGE FOSTER—formerly of the 
New York Mets: “Comparing salaries 
is not the issue. The 
bottom line is that 
teachers need to 
make more mon- 
ey so they 
could help ed- 
ucate our kids 
better.” 
—William L. 
Ladson 
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atrick Ewing has a reputation for 
P keeping interviewers at arm's 
length. So when he enters the 
weight room at the New York Knicks’ 


training facility in Purchase, New York, 2 
I look straight at his arms. These are 2 
limbs, I see, best measured in miles. I 2 
; against the public’s ever-lofty expecta- 


wonder whether I'll be able to hear his 


answers if he full-extends me to, say, Se- = 
attle. 
At 7-foot, 245 pounds, Patrick Aloysi- 


us Ewing makes the ceiling look lower, 
the walls closer and the lifting equip- 
ment akin to Tinker Toys. Since people 
usually expect a lot from a man who can 
alter the dimensions of a room with his 
stature, Ewing designed this keep-your- 
distance policy to help win a battle 


tions. 
He needed it most after he signed a 
10-year, $30 million contract with New 


York as the No. 1 lottery selection in the 
1985 draft. And his unimpressive, inju- 
ry-plagued first two years turned the 
fans’ hopes into heavy pressure and 
scorching Big Apple heat. But by work- 
ing hard, avoiding distractions and keep- 
ing his cool along with his distance from 
the boos and cheers, Ewing overcame 
the lows. And in the last two seasons, the 
center has raised his game to an MVP- 
like level. He finally became the scorer, 
rebounder and team leader people ex- 
pected he would. 

The chilly, staid image he developed 
as a heavily recruited prep star at Rindge 
and Latin High School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and later as the center- 
piece in John Thompson’s three NCAA 
Finals teams at Georgetown University 
has not warmed much with success. But 
that’s because Ewing likes the distance. 

“You never know what people’s in- 
tentions are,’’ Ewing says, beginning the 
first of eight reps with 155 pounds on 
the bench press. ‘‘Not everybody is your 
friend. They might act like they want to 
be your friend, but they have their own 
motives. I don’t trust nobody right 
away.” 

He shouts to Kiki Vandeweghe, the 
injured Knicks forward who is stretching 
and listening in the corner. ‘‘Tell ‘em, 
Keek."’ When the veteran forward re- 
plies, saying, ‘No comment,”’ Ewing 
lets go with a thunderous laugh, practi- 
cally doubling over. 

I am seeing another side of Patrick 
Ewing. His public persona is stoic, 
guarded, brief; he doesn’t smile much 
on the court. But here he is, laughing, 
joking, cherishing the basketball life. In 
the right atmosphere, his atmosphere, 
he’s a load of laughs. 

He may exude a subzero aloofness 
from afar, but that’s part of his recipe for 
maintaining sanity under the micro- 


“IT DO THINGS 
MY WAY.” 
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scope. He won’t jump on an emotional 
roller coaster operated by reporters and 
fans. He keeps his distance. He concerns 
himself, he says, with having fun, joking 
with his teammates, winning basketball 
games and becoming the best center to 
ever play the game. That’s Ewing’s for- 
mula, and it works for him. 

“People are going to think what they 
want to think,” he says. ‘“There have 
been enough negative things written 
about me from high school through col- 
lege that people already have their own 
preconceived notion. I have my family 
and close friends, and those are the peo- 
ple whose perceptions I care about.” 

Although he appears to be a bit more 
comfortable these days with his celebri- 
ty—appearances on Late Night With Da- 
vid Letterman, a guest VJ bit on MTV—it 
is a carefully controlled public image. 
His responses are friendly but finite. He 
is a pleasure to talk with as long as the 
conversation doesn’t get too personal. 
That’s when he extends those python 
limbs to keep you off his turf. Witness a = 
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segment of our interview: 

If you weren't a basketball player, 
what would you be? 

“A singer,’’ Ewing says. ‘‘Everybody 
wants to sing.” 

What do you think of Proposition 48? 

“T don’t want to get into that.”’ 

If you were NBA commissioner, what 
would you change? 

“T think they should let me wear my 
T-shirt,’’ he says, referring to the shirt- 
under-the-jersey fad he started as a 
Hoya. 

Are you looking forward to getting 
married? 

“That’s nobody's business.” 

However brief, his answers are re- 
laxed, good-humored and honest. When 
he doesn’t want to answer a question, he 
says so rather than concoct a roundabout 
response. Make no mistake, this style 
frustrates reporters. But Ewing simply 
won't display his most important 
thoughts to those who hardly know him. 

He's not big on lengthy interview ses- 
sions, either. He didn’t want to dine or 


down a few cold ones for this article. 

“I don’t have anything against re- 
porters,’ Ewing says, about to begin his 
second set on the flat bench. “There are 
good reporters and bad reporters. I just 
feel that certain times are my time. Any- 
body who wants to talk to me can come 
before practice. After practice I have my 
things to take care of.” 

Anyway, sitting in a restaurant 
wouldn’t be half as interesting as watch- 
ing Ewing bench press. He begins his 
second set with 165 pounds, bringing 
the bar to his chest. But when he extends 
those arms, pushing the weight higher 
and higher and higher into the air, you 
pray his elbows will lock before it hits 
the ceiling. 

Ewing, who was born in Kingston, Ja- 
maica, didn’t take up the game seriously 
until he moved to the United States, 
when he was 11. He was primarily a 
standout defensive player, an imposing 
shot blocker, when he joined the NBA 
in '85. He averaged fewer than 21 
points per game in his first two seasons. 


ae 
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can get this. / An 


But by bulking up, perfecting his base- 
line jumper, adding a left-handed hook 
in the lane and learning to pass against 


“A lot of people, a lot of 
players, have the talent, 
but they don’t work at it. | 
work hard every time | get 
on the court.” 


the double team, Ewing has become one 
of the most-feared offensive threats in 
the league. 

“Hard work,” says Ewing, now press- 
ing 45-pound dumbbells on the incline 
bench. ‘‘A lot of people, a lot of players, 
have the talent, but they don’t work at it. 


I work hard every time I get on the 
court. I work hard in practice and before 
practice. I’m happy about that.” 

The Knicks have turned into a hot 
ticket in New York, but Ewing says that 
doesn’t make it any more comfortable, 
living and playing in the big-city fish- 
bowl. “The only difference is that we're 
winning,’ says Ewing, who still makes 
his off-season home in Potomac, Mary- 
land. “It’s great to live in New York 
when you're winning.” 

He does three sets of upright rows, 
moves over to the lat machine and pulls 
down the straight bar before and behind 
his neck, and then it's off to practice with 
a smile, his visit from the media a memo- 
ry. ‘I do things my way,” he says in part- 
ing. 

As the weight room returns to its nor- 
mal size, I realize there’s not much rea- 
son for him to try things any other 
way.* 


David A. Raskin is a New York-based free- 
lance writer. 
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nce nicknamed the ‘‘Second 

Season,” the NBA playoffs is 

the ‘‘Second Lifetime.” The of- 

ficial movie of the NBA play- 

offs is From Here to Eternity. By 

the time a team reaches the Fi- 
nals, it may have an extremely difficult 
time remembering who it played’ in the 
three-of-five series that began the whole 
thing. Last year’s playoffs consumed 48 
days of Chuck Da- 
ly’s life (not to 
mention Fennis 
Dembo’s). Cheer 
up. This was the 
briefest NBA play- 
offs in many a 
moon. The five 
preceding it had 
gobbled up 54, 53, 
53590 sand; sin 
1984, an all-time 
record 56 days. 
Lord knows how 
many Hollywood 
relationships have 
gone from Chance 
Encounter to 
Throes of Passion 
to I Do to Leaving 
A Message On 
Marvin Mitchel- 
son’s Answering 
Machine in far less 
time. In 56 days, 
James Michener 
could write. ‘‘Ha- 
waii,’’ ‘‘Poland’’ 
and get halfway 
through ‘‘South 
Dakota.” 

Anyway, the 
question before us 
is this: At the end 
of this year’s Sec- 
ond Lifetime, will 
Isiah be tossing a 
kiss to Magic just 
before the center 
jump for the third 
consecutive year? 
And, if so, who's 
gonna win the rub- 
ber match? 

The partial answer: Isiah will be there, 
all right. The Lakers? Yeah, well, they'll 
probably be there, but there will be a lot 
of tread off the tires if they are. 

Without much argument, the NBA 
playoff participants can be divided into 
three categories. 


THE SOCIAL 
REGISTER 


DETROIT 


Meet the Detroit Pistons and Los An- 
geles Lakers. They reside in the pent- 
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house apartments. They employ the ser- 
vants. They get around town by limo. 
They don’t write angry letters to the edi- 
tor if the sales tax goes from 5 to 6 per- 
cent. Not for them the mundane cares of 
daily existence. They relate only to each 
other. 

Detroit is the defending NBA cham- 
pion. This is Year 7 of the Chuck Daly 
era, and it’s getting harder and harder to 
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ONCE MORE, 
WITH MAGIC. 
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recall the nature of those mid-eighties 
Pistons’ teams when you look at what 
Chuck hath wrought today. Does the 
word “‘antithesis’’” mean anything to 
you? 

This is also year 11 of the Jack Mc- 
Closkey era. He’s the general manager 
who hired Chuck Daly, and he’s the man 
who drafted Joe Dumars, Dennis Rod- 
man and John Salley; he picked up James 
Edwards in a Phoenix fire sale, and he 
just generally gives the organization the 
respected professional presence and bas- 
ketball competence it lacked in the first 
20 years of its existence. 

What these gentlemen have crafted is 


a team that completely understands the 
subtleties of NBA basketball. Dennis 
Rodman’s finger-pointing antics aside, 
the Pistons execute opponents in a 
bloodless manner. They should probably 
be nicknamed the “Detroit Reposses- 
sion Company,” for what they do. If you 
get a little behind in your offensive pay- 
ments (set sloppy picks, get a little care- 
less in your passing, etc.) they come in 
and take your car 
away, no questions 
asked. 

Offense is second- 
ary. No one averages 
20 points a game, but 
Isiah Thomas, Du- 
mars and Mark Agu- 
irre could do so if 
asked. They entered 
March averaging an 
unimpressive 103 
points per game. 
Meanwhile, oppo- 
nents were shooting a 
measly 44 percent 
while struggling to 
score 97 points a 
game. Daly preached 
defense from the first 
day on the job, and 
the team now under- 
stands the benefits of 
his approach. 

The Pistons are not 
the same team that 
won the 1989 cham- 
pionship, because 
resident Bad Boy 
Rick Mahorn now 
toils for Philadelphia. 
(In case you've been 
vacationing in the 
Maldives for a while, 
be advised that the 
Bad Boys no longer 
exist. As we told you 
two paragraphs ago, 
in the absence of an 
official nickname, we 
shall call them the 
Repossession Men.) 
After experimenting 
briefly with John Salley as the starting 
power forward, Daly threw the 7-foot-2 
Edwards in there, and what the Pistons 
have basically done since then is win. 

Detroit lost defensive presence and 
overall intimidation when Mahorn was 
lost in expansion, but the tradeoff comes 
in the form of a delightful post-up capac- 
ity provided by Edwards. Time was 
when Detroit's only inside scoring threat 
was the 6-4 Adrian Dantley. When the 
24-second clock is winding down nowa- 
days, they just toss it into Edwards, who 
apparently crawled out of the womb 
shooting soft turnaround jumpers. And 
though former coaches in Los Angeles, 


Indiana and Phoenix still refuse to be- 
lieve it, he’s also acquired some of that 
old-time defensive religion, as espoused 
by Preacher Daly. 

It hasn't all been smooth. Vinnie (The 
Microwave) Johnson was in desperate 
need of a repairman for the first two 
months (shooting 36 percent from the 
floor, as of January 1), but he was back 
up over 40 as Motown began to defrost, 
and he figures to be the same old reli- 
able source of instant offense in the play- 
offs. 

The time to get Detroit this season 
was in November and early December, 
when they were mourning the loss of 
Mahorn, and The Microwave was 
naught but a burnt-out toaster. Nobody 
in the East is within a day’s drive of them 
now. The only way Detroit won't get to 
the Finals is if the parking-lot attendants 
go out on strike, and the Pistons refuse 
to cross the picket line. 


LOS ANGELES 


The Lakers are human; they've got to 
be envious. For while the Pistons’ only 
conceivable concern en route to a third 
straight trip to the Finals is the odd 50- 
point explosion by Michael Jordan 
(who, for the record, they defend better 
than anyone else), the Lakers have to 
dodge potholes the size of Bryce Canyon 
if they want to regain their lost title. The 
Western Conference is stacked. 

Consider the following first-round, 
three-of-five possibilities: Phoenix vs. 
San Antonio. Or Portland vs. San Anto- 
nio. Or Utah vs. Phoenix. Or Phoenix 
vs. Portland. Two of them are going to 
meet, and the loser is going to go away, 
devising a whole new playoff format that 
somehow involves playing New Jersey 
with every game at home. 

Starting with the sec- 
ond round, the pairings 
get scary. There will be 
nothing left but certi- 
fied NBA heavy- 
weights, all capable of 
slipping by anything 
other than a totally pre- 
pared Lakers squad. 

The Lakers will be 
ready. ‘“They’re a bet- 
ter team than they were 
a year ago,” says Phoe- 
nix general manager 
Jerry Colangelo, whose 
team was spanked in 
four consciousness-ex- 
panding games a year 
ago when the two met 
in the Western Finals. 
“The major reason is 
Vlade Divac. Orlando 
Woolridge is playing 
better now too.” 

Don’t stop there, Jer- 
ry. Whereas last year 
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the job of giving Magic Johnson a little 
breather here and there was entrusted to 
Michael Cooper (or, worse yet, to shaky 
rookie David Rivers), this year’s caddy 
is Larry Drew. This is a man who once 
averaged 20 points a game (Kansas City, 
82-83) and who, in eight years of gain- 
ful NBA employment, failed to average 
in dubs only during his rookie season. 
He spent last season in Italy and found 
himself desired by both Boston and Los 
Angeles when he returned. He has giv- 
en the Lakers a nice, solid 15 minutes a 
game, not to mention protection in the 
playoffs against the dreaded IFT disease 
(Inexplicable Fou! Trouble). 

It is true that Byron Scott has not been 
having a Byron Scott year (it’s not like 
they couldn't trade him for 15 No. 1 
picks, or something), and it’s equally 
true that the sensitive A.C. Green wenta 
little bit south when people questioned 
his all-star credentials. But none of this 
will matter much when the playoffs start, 
not as long as No. 32 is up to snuff. 
Magic’s field-goal percentage is under 
50 percent for only the second time. in 
his career, and nobody is saying much' 
about him being the MVP this year. But 
he is still Magic Johnson, and he is the 
second-greatest playoff performer of all 
time (you may have heard of this Russell 
guy). He'll be ready. 

Now what about Vlade Divac? Odds 
are he didn’t realize while performing 
for Jugoplastika last season that he was 
an ideal post-Kareem Laker; but he is. 
The graceful 7-footer blends perfectly 
into L.A.’s fast-break scheme of things, 
and he’s proven to be a surprisingly as- 
tute defender in the halfcourt as well. 
He’s one of those guys who comes in 
and gets on the stat sheet smmediately. He 
is also a major crowd favorite whose en- 


“The only way 
Detroit won't get 
to the Finals is if 

the parking-lot 
attendants go out 
on strike, and the 
Pistons refuse to 
cross the picket 

line.” 
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trance into the game always perks up the 
Forum crowd. 

It would be a cheap shot to say, ‘“Ka- 
reem Who?’’ But the truth is that Pat 
Riley began preparing for life after the 
NBA’s all-time leading scorer at least 
three years ago. He turned the team 
over to Magic, while paying all the req- 
uisite lip service to Kareem. He would 
have been ready for this season even 
without a Vlade Divac. With the Yugo- 
slavian backing up Mychal Thompson, 
he’s deep enough at center to get the job 
done. 
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PHOENIX 


If they play the 
Lakers this year, 
they'll win a game. 
They might even 
win four. 

Whatever their 
record is entering 
the playoffs, forged- 
dabouddit. To get a 
better gauge of ex- 
actly how good the 
Suns are, just take 
whatever it is and 
subtract 12-13, be- 
cause that’s what 
the Suns were on 


“Last year, the 
Suns were just 
about as good as 
the Lakers, but 
they really had 
no idea how to 
beat them. A 
year is a long 
time to think.” 


THREE Points. 
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Slim Twin even has 
a one-push cleaning bar to 
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the morning of January 2. November 
and December were throwaway months. 
Kevin Johnson was hurt, and the team 
was drawing a blank at small forward. 

Kevin Johnson eventually got over his 
hamstring woes, and Jerry Colangelo did 
the rest, shipping disappointing Armon 
Gilliam, once upon a time the second 
player in the draft, to Charlotte for 
eight-year veteran Kurt Rambis. And 
quicker than you could say, ‘‘I want to 
grow up to be a chemistry major,” the 
Suns began killing people. 

Kurt Rambis, huh? Yup, the same be- 
spectacled Kurt Rambis who played a 
significant role in the Lakers champion- 
ship marches of 1982 and 1985 before 
losing time and influence after the arriv- 
al of the more-gifted A.C. Green. Kurt 
Rambis never changed. The Lakers just 
didn’t need him any more. 

The Suns do. They lost the industrious 
Tyrone Corbin through expansion (al- 
though not before Colangelo exhausted 
several thousand trade possibilities) and 
could not replace him until they ob- 
tained Rambis. “He is willing to sacri- 
fice and do the dirty work,” says Co- 
langelo. ‘‘He gives us 20 hard minutes a 
game.” 

With he and body beautiful Mark 
West complementing stylish Tom Cham- 
bers, the Suns have a balanced front line. 
For more fire, coach Cotton Fitzsim- 


“One man might 
get New York by 
a playoff foe or 
two, but even 
Patrick Ewing 
isn't going to 
take New York 
past Detonit into 
the NBA Finals.” 
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mons can summon Dan Majerle. For 
more ice, he’s got Eddie Johnson. 
When KJ penetrates, 54-percent shoot- 
er Jeff Hornacek runs to a spot and 
drills the jumper. 

Last year, the Suns simply did not 
know how good they were. They were 
just about as good as the Lakers, but they 
really had no idea how to beat them. A 
year is a long time to think. 


PORTLAND 


The Trail Blazers’ front office didn’t 
exactly sit around, eating chocolates and 
reading movie magazines during the off- 
season. They were busy constructing the 
best Portland team in 12 years. 

The key move was the trade that 
brought Buck Williams to Raincoat City. 
He is a classy veteran whose value tran- 
scends stats in a big way. The rebounds 
are nice, and the inside scoring is nice, 
but the locker-room dignity is even nic- 
er. 


The Blazers also came up with a fine 
second-round draft pick in 6-10 Cliff 
Robinson, alleged to be an underachiev- 
er at Connecticut. What he’s been for 
coach Rick Adelman is a game-changer. 
What the Blazers lacked was depth. 
Now they've got some. 

Clyde Drexler may be having his fin- 
est year. Terry Porter is one of those 
classic U (for Underrated)-Guys. Jerome 
Kersey is a dynamic forward. The 
Blazers can beat anybody, and that in- 
cludes L.A. 


UTAH 


No offense, but Karl Malone is ridicu- 
lous. Nobody with a body like that 
should also be able to run the floor like 
a cheetah, nor should anyone so con- 
structed have a velvet touch from the 
floor. 

John Stockton is merely astonishing. 
“The finest small man ever to play bas- 
ketball,’’ is what Pat Riley called him be- 
fore last season, and he’s improving by 
the period. 

Because of these two, the Jazz are a 
dangerous team. Throw in 7-foot-what- 
ever Mark Eaton, and they are a strange 
team. Two years ago, they scared the 
beejeezus out of the Lakers. Last year, 
they succumbed meekly to the Warriors. 
Be interesting to see where they fall on 
the playoff spectrum this year. 


SOCIAL CLIMBERS 


NEW YORK 


Patrick Ewing is having an MVP year. 
That's what everyone says, anyway. 

One man might get New York by a 
playoff foe or two, but even Patrick Ew- 
ing isn’t going to take New York past 
Detroit and into the NBA Finals. The 
Knicks are vulnerable in too many 
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“Jerome Kersey 
is a dynamic 
forward, and the 
Trail Blazers can 
beat anybody. 
And that includes 
LA.” 


areas, starting at small forward where 
the ol’ honeymoon is over for Johnny 
Newman. If, by some medical miracle, 
Kiki Vandeweghe is viable by playoff 
time and is some remote approximation 
of his 1985 self, the Knicks would have 
to be re-evaluated upward. That is one 


monumental “‘if.”’ 


CHICAGO 


Hey, look, he’s Michael Jordan, so 
you've got to take the Bulls seriously. 
You can be sure coaches don’t sit around 
the VCR, saying, “Oh, goody, we’re 
playing the Bulls next!"’ 

The Bulls get a little better every year, 
but they’re still a fairly long way from 
joining the elite. This year’s major posi- 
tive development was the ascension of 
Scotty Pippen into an All-Star Game par- 
ticipant. Other than that, however, the 
Bulls remain a few bricks shy of a full 
load, and Jordan is getting increasingly 
restless, if we can judge by his public 
pronouncements. 


PHILADELPHIA 


“Put a bullet on the team,”’ said Don 
Nelson, sounding like Casey Kasem. 
“They will be tough in the playoffs."’ 

Jimmy Lynam has indeed stitched to- 
gether a nice club, one good enough to 
go off on a 12-game winning streak ear- 
lier this winter. The irrepressible 
Charles Barkley has spent the season 
beating up on unfortunate small for- 
wards, now that Rick Mahorn has be- 
come the 4 man in the lineup. That, in 
turn, has allowed Mike Gminski to be 
Mike Gminski, sniping away from 10 
feet. 


“a 
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Hersey Hawkins has become a man 
in the backcourt, and Johnny Dawkins 
has done a good job of helping the 
Spectrum fans get over the post-Mau- 
rice (as in Cheeks) blues. 

Philly’s good enough to go right to 
the Eastern Finals, and, once there, to 
win a game against Detroit. 


SAN ANTONIO 


The future is surely theirs, if not nec- 
essarily the present. 

David Robinson will be the Rookie of 
the Year by acclamation. Terry Cum- 
mings has been a horse. Willie Anderson 
is maturing. Sean Elliott has not been an 
instant success, and perhaps he’ll have to 
be moved some day. But the Spurs are 
on the verge of greatness. 

The inherent message of the Maurice 
Cheeks-Rod Strickland trade from a San 
Antonio viewpoint was, “Look, we're a 
year or two away, who's kidding who? 
See you in the 1992 Finals, buddy.”’ 


EVERYBODY ELSE 
BOSTON 


Their opponents all act the same way. 
They speak of the Celtics as if they were 
zen masters, then they try to run them 
out of the gym. Quite often, they suc- 
ceed. 

This is the most perplexing Celtics 
team ever. Larry Bird, Kevin McHale 
and Robert Parish all made the All-Star 
Game, not without merit. The team has 
been a good road team all year, and has 
proven its ability to accomplish its devas- 
tating inside scoring against anyone. At 
the same time, it cannot exert a scintilla 
of defensive pressure, has trouble get- 
ting back on defense and simply does 
not have the legs to run with younger 


“The Bulls remain 
a few bricks shy 
of a full load, 
and Michael 
Jordan is getting 
increasingly 
restless.” 


BRUCE L. SCHWARTZMAN 
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“The irrepressible Charles Barkley has spent the 
season beating up on unfortunate small forwards now 
that Rick Mahorn has become the 4 man in the lineup.” 


opponents for 48 minutes (or even 24) 
in most cases. 

With playoff tempo generally slower 
than in the regular season, the Celtics 
might be a good postseason team. In the 
West, they'd be out in the first round. In 
the East, it’s not inconceivable they 
could go to the Finals. 


MILWAUKEE 


The faces change, but Milwaukee re- 
mains Milwaukee, the hard-working stu- 
dents who study their brains out to get a 
B, while more-talented teams party the 
whole semester and get the A’s. 

The Bucks are well-coached and 
somewhat versatile. They also have a 
fearsome weapon in Ricky Pierce, who 
really deserved an all-star berth this 
year. But they ain’t gonna win no 
championship, and that’s all there is to 
it. 


* * * 

Why are we wasting time? Denver, 
Seattle, Golden State, Houston, Indi- 
ana, Cleveland and Atlanta ain’t winnin’ 
no title this year, either. 

Yes, yes, yes, you read it right here in 
these pages last autumn that Cleveland? 
was going to win the title. What kind of 
a cop-out is this? é 


MEYER/ALLSPORT USA 


Did anybody know way back then that” 
Brad Daugherty was going to miss the 
first two months? More importantly, did 
anyone know that Wayne Embry was go- 
ing to trade Ron Harper for a guy who'd 
be waived (Reggie William) and a guy 
who might never play for him (Danny 
Ferry)? Geesh. This predicting stuff is 
rugged work. 

Time to take a stand. Detroit is going 
to walk through the East. The Lakers are 


going to find a way to win in the West. 


The Lakers are going to regain their 
championship when Magic goes for 31 
points, 13 rebounds and 17 assists in 
Game 7, although they'll need a key 
block by Vlade Divac on Mark Aguirre 
in order to save the game. 

Take that to the Texas Savings & Loan 
of your choice. * 


Bob Ryan writes for the Boston Globe and is 
the co-author of Drive: The Story Of My Life, 
with Larry Bird. 


“This is the most 
perplexing Celtics 
team ever.... In 
the West, they'd 
be out in the first 
round, In the 
East, it's not 
inconceivable they 
could go to the 
Finals." 


Itworks hard 


It's Friday evening. Quittin’ time. Your boots 
are off. You’ve got a mindless game show on 
the tube. And the cool beverage of your choice in 
hand. What a week. 

Suddenly, boredom rears its ugly head. Time 
to head out to Mucho Macho Gulch fora little fun. 

Afteraweek of bed-busting hard work, some 
trucks might respond to that plan with emergency 


flashers only. Not your Dakota 4x4. Its 3.9-liter V-6 
couldn’t be more up for it. Even its standard anti- 


The Dakota 4x4 doesn't get medical or dental, but it is covered by 7/70. See this limited 
Donia warranty and its restrictions at your dealer. Buckle up for safety. Buckle down 
and buy one. 


Dakota 4x4 


ong and this 


it gets. 


lock rear brakes aren’t holding it back. 

But then again, Dakota’s always been some- 
what of a maverick. The only mid-size pickup 
on or off the road, it can take on the load of some 
full-size trucks, yet it’s easy to handle. 

Sure, a test drive helps. But if you really want 
to see what a Dakota 4x4 is made of, put 
it through a torturous Monday through 
Friday. Then throw it into overtime. 

The tough new spirit of Dodge. 


The Dodge 
SPORT Word : 
Puzzle 


By Stanley Newman 


“STRIKE FORCE” 


Puzzle answers on 


DODGE SPIRIT 


. Split 
. Home of the Jazz 
. First modern-day pitcher to strike out 19 


. Baseball's 
. Ott and Kranepool 

. Incoming plane: Abbr. 

. Cleveland NBAer 

. Indy 500 winner in '83 

. Actress Myrna 

. Sponsor of Shepard's moon golf 
. Tee shots 

. Curveball, in baseball slang 

. Unwanted stat 


Across 


1. Practice, a la Tyson 
-Onine 


(fleeing) 
Tennis-score term 

Easy to strike on, as a bowling lane 
The Hambletonian, for one 

1980 Winter Olympics host 

soup 


in one game: 2 wds. 


. Trabert or Conigliaro 

. Shortstop's asset 

. Ballpark unit 

. Steinbrenner, Schott, etc. 

. A mischievous child 

. Use a whirlpool, perhaps 

. Outguess the hitter 

. 1983 French Open winner 

. Sixties Angels second baseman Bobby 
. First modern-day pitcher to strike out 18 


in one game 


. Its headquarters are in Mission, Kansas 
. 1,051 in Roman notation 

. Tommy of the PGA 

. Plate cleaner 

. Short time, for short 

. Finished on top 


rambling wreck from Georgia 
Tech”: 2 wds. 
“Spaceman” 


Sandwich shop 


. MVP awards, for instance 


Barely beat 


. Frightens 

. Sports-betting standard 

. Bouton kept one for “Ball Four” 

. Rusty Staub’s occupation 

. First pitcher to strike out 20 in a nine-in- 


ning game: 2 wds. 


. Rival of Martina and Chris 

. Gibson's was 1.12 in 1968 

. Anger 

. NL Rookie of the Year in '88 

. Webster or Karras 

. Susan of “L.A. Law” 

. First-down yardage 

. Former one-armed outfielder Pete 


Down 


S=SOPNMMSONS 


—o 


a 
Nd 


. Grads-to-be: Abbr. 
. LaFontaine or Corrales 
. Unreturned serve 


Gun the engine 
NBA Rookie of the Year in '63-64 
Strong ox: 2 wds. 


. Winning spread 

. Quick to learn 

. Durocher and Cardenas 

. Alley offerings 

. He struck out 100 or more in 21 straight 


seasons 
60 (acceleration standard): 2 


wds. 


. Rooter 
. “Love 
. Bobble the ball 

. Seventies Yankees manager 

. Space-shot affirmative 

. Not scheduled to play 

. Sore arm, for a pitcher 

. All-time-leading strikeout pitcher: 2 wds. 
. Singer Fitzgerald 


neighbor” 


-10 conference 


. He struck out 10 straight in one game: 2 


wds. 


. Sank a putt 

. Spectacular stories 

. Transports 

. Skater Heiden 

. Quarterback Gabriel 

. Change a constitution 

. Of interest to the Midshipmen 
. Jury member 

. Hall of Fame pitcher Ed 


University of Maine town 


. Blue from the A's 

. Brett Hull, to Bobby 

. “All kidding ______” 

. Graceful tree 

. Beth, to 41 Down 

. He struck out 382 in '65 

. Ending for north or south 
. “THE NEW 
. Fathered a horse 

. “Over the Rainbow" composer Harold 
. Soap ingredient 

. Ripped 

. Land-area measure 

. Half of Shirley Muldowney’s nickname 
. Sixties reliever Reniff 

. Compass point: Abbr. 

. Golfer Brewer 

. Sports cable network 


OF DODGE" 


———_flap (batting-helmet piece) 


. David Stern's bailiwick 
. Oriental sauce 


The automotive experts at Popular Mechanics paid our premium Spirit ES was 
“probably the best sedan Chrysler has ever built.” But lest you be swayed by 
a bunch of raving journalists, judge our most affordable ’90 Spirit (shown 

above) for yourself. Catch it at your local Dodge dealer. 
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GREATEST 
SPECTACLE IN 
RACING. JUST 
DON T EXPECT 
TO SEE A RACE 
IF YOU GO/By 
Terry Mulgannon 


TT Indianapolis 500 is the center- 
piece of the Memorial Day week- 
Tes Chances are you've watched 
the race on television. Ever wish you 
were there? Thought about how great it 
would be to see the race in person? 
You know what? It 7s great. Attending 
the Indy 500 is some kind of ultimate ex- 
perience in living Americana. But not 
for the reasons you might think. Tell you 
what. You relax and enjoy the action on 
the tube this May 27th. As to what you'll 
be missing, we'll fill you in right now. 


FEBRUARY 8—The competition be- 
gins. The first announcement hits the 
wire services before Valentine’s Day— 

“Dick Simon Racing is First To Enter 
74th Indianapolis 500!’ Much ado 
about not much, you think, but it sets 
you up well for the slowly building, eso- 
teric competitions to come. 


MAY 5—Practice begins. True race afi- 
cionados will tell you that this is the stuff 
that really counts, because if teams do 
well now, they’ll qualify with good start- 
ing positions. Thousands of fans show up 
and watch teams take turns making these 
test runs, and if the guy in question 
doesn't crash, or his engine doesn’t blow 
up, they'll think about cheering. Then \ 
the announcer tells them how fast the 

driver went and how much faster that 

was than somebody else. It is now cool 


MAY da=Ouuleving begins. True 


race aficionados will tell you that this is 
the stuff that really counts, because if a 
driver does well now, he has a better 
starting position. Tens of thousands of 
fans show up to watch the qualifying. 
Engines aren’t supposed to be blowing 
up anymore by this point, but crashing 
is still allowed during the four-lap, 10- 
mile runs. Then, everybody knows to 


expostulate ‘‘Oooooooohhh” in unison. 
As with testing, however, short of a 
crash, you generally have to wait for an 
announcer to explain the significance of 


a ea Sees al eee 


what you just saw. The really experi- 
enced fan will know to cheer or not as 
soon as he hears the time and the 
speed—he’s well-enough acquainted 
with the race program to be able to 
make sense of unexplained data. Most of 
the rest will cheer if those latter people 
do. Dunces are readily identified— 
they’re the ones who look side to side 
with their mouths hanging open, while 
they try to figure out what happened 
even after the announcer’s explanation. 


MAY 17—The parties begin in earnest. 
These are strange affairs, hosted by 
sponsors of various cars or race-associat- 
ed products, at which drivers are sup- 
posed to rub shoulders with friends and 
clients of the sponsors. Free booze and 
food, maybe a band. The drivers never 
show up, however, and you will not be 
able to find an attendee who does not 
work for a public relations firm. If you 
do, that person will be besieged by 
flacks, all of whom are telling him lies 
about the clients of their friends. 


SCOTT CUNNINGHAM 


The green flag drops, and the world’s 

most famous auto race takes off in an 
exhilarating display—but if you want to 
see it all, do it on television. 


MAY 18—The sales begin in earnest. 
At Speedway, Indiana, the Indianapolis 
suburb where the raceway is located, the 
vendors are setting up. Rick Mears’ fam- 
ily has set up their trailer/concession 
stand, easily identified by its Pennzoil 
Yellow paint job. All you can buy any- 
where are badly designed T-shirts, per- 
sonalized sunglasses or little checkered 
pennants that say “Indy 500."’ Outdoor 
food stalls also are springing up—the 
best barbecued ribs, the worst steak 
sandwiches, passable hot dogs. Bring 
your own napkins, exact change and do 
not ask for a receipt. 


MAY 19—Final practice and qualifying 


begins. The crews are completing the 
last details in preparation for the race. 
Cars zip around the track at 200-plus 
mph; if you listen closely, you can hear 
the announcer identify the driver and his 
speed. No one cares. The hundreds of 
thousands of fans all are waiting in lines 
for beer, toilets or souvenirs. In the in- 
field, race-team hangers-on and groupies 
drive around in golf carts and eat the 
free food available at the hospitality mo- 
tor homes. Those fans not standing in 
line throng the chain-link fences, trying 
to figure out who all the nobodies in 
golf carts are. 


MAY 26—THE DAY BEFORE THE 
RACE: 

7:00 A.M. The big mob. By now, the 
roads between Indianapolis and Speed- 
way, 10 miles distant, are a network of 
linear parking lots. Local residents, sit- 
ting in lawn chairs, watch the cars inch 
by; they will provide you a beer if you 
ask nicely. It will take an hour to buy 
anything at the mini-mart or to get seat- 
ed at a restaurant. No one knows why all 
these people want to drive by the Speed- 
way the day before the race, but it is 
clear they are all drunk. Unescorted 
women appear at their peril, and all 
women are greeted with demands to dis- 
play their breasts. Many oblige. 


10:00 A.M. The big parade. This is a 
must if you’ve never been to the race be- 
fore; it will provide invaluable experi- 
ence in appreciating the Indy 500. Get 
there early, but do not expect a seat in 
the stands; they are either reserved or 
taken. There will be floats, marching 
bands and open cars bearing beauty 
queens and the 33 drivers who qualified 
for the morrow’s race. Listen closely to 
the announcer to discover what's going 
by on the street that you can’t see. You 
do, however, have an excellent view of 
all the other people who can’t see. 


7:00 P.M. Indianapolis is deserted. 
Everybody has gone to bed so they can 
get up in six hours and try to reach the 
race in time. At Speedway, thousands of 
people are either camping or passing 
out. The strains of heavy metal or coun- 
try and western music drift through the 
spring evening, punctuated by honking 
horns, revving engines and screams. 


MAY 27—RACE DAY: 


3:00 A.M. The pilgrimage begins. The 
really smart people will take a cab, 
which can drive on restricted thorough- 
fares; the rest will spend the next three 
to five hours sitting in their cars. 


5:00 A.M. The Speedway gates open. 
The roads are jammed, the sidewalks are 
jammed and so is every space in be- 
tween. Meanwhile, the drunks are awak- 


See meee ee em ese meen 


ening. They're starting over again. 
Those who started getting drunk too late 
the night before are now passing out. 
The spiffy-looking state troopers in 
Smokey the Bear hats look on in amuse- 
ment. 

5:30 A.M. The tantrums begin. Race- 
team owners, managers, drivers and me- 
chanics are just now discovering what 
probably will break down during the 
race. They’re easily distinguishable by 
the aviator sunglasses, shiny hair and 
shiny jackets they all wear. At the same 
time, they’re showing off their cars to 
various sponsor tour groups. They alter- 
nately will smile at the latter and snarl at 
each other. No one’s feelings are ever 
hurt, because no one can hear anything 
over the revving engines or see anything 
through the haze of exhaust. 


6:00 A.M. The scene is set. None of the 
temporary workers at the Speedway 
knows anything; ask directions from 
three different people, and if two ver- 
sions coincide, you have a chance of 
reaching your destination. They're all 
friendly, however. Meanwhile, the 
show-us-your-breasts gangs are out in 
force. Many more women comply. Over 
by the Speedway entrance, the spiffy- 
looking state troopers in Smokey the 
Bear hats are detaining cars and vans 
with ‘Show us your [bosoms]!” soaped 
on the sides. Passengers are washing the 
mottoes off with the water and buckets 
provided. 

6:30 A.M. The lines begin. You will wait 
a long time for everything from this 
point on. It takes an hour to get into the 
Speedway Museum, to get into the food 
concessions, to get to the toilet. Reserva- 
tions are not accepted. 


8:00 A.M. The festival of bands begins. 
Marching bands appear, representing, 
apparently, every school in the state of 
Indiana. They are interspersed with pha- 
lanxes of baton queens in skimpy, se- 
quined outfits. The infield, by this time, 
is almost wholly populated by passed-out 
drunks working on their sunburns. 


9:45 A.M. The cars appear. One by one, 
the shiny racing machines are towed on- 
to the track by golf carts and lined up in 
their starting positions. Adjacent to the 
brick strip that serves as a finish line and 
a reminder of the three million bricks 
under the pavement, a bunch of old 
codgers plays some nice jazz. 

10:00 A.M. The drivers appear. Rick 
Mears looks down-home, friendly and 
businesslike. Danny Sullivan looks cool 
and nonchalant. Emerson Fittipaldi looks 
businesslike, cool and distracted. Roger 
Penske is pacing back and forth, looking 


ANOTHER PENSKE DECADE? 


Roger Penske just can’t lose for 
winning. By the end of the ’88 sea- 
son, his cars had claimed eight driv- 
ers’ championships in 12 seasons and 
six Indy 500 victories in 10. It’s a 
measure of his success that 1989 
didn’t seem like such a great year; 
Team Penske still claimed five of 15 
victories, despite Danny Sullivan's 
broken arm. 

And the big winner last year? 
Well, that was rival Emerson Fittipal- 
di, of course, who took five wins all 
by himself, including Indy, and won 
the drivers’ championship. 

If Penske envied this competitor’s 


_ success, he still shared in it. Fittipaldi 


COUSIESY OF PENZOIL 


was the only non-Penske driver in the 
Indy 500 with the car Penske devel- 
oped. So at least 10 wins in 15 races 
were attributable to Penske. 

There’s more. Three other cars 
that won on the Indy-car circuit last 
year were powered by the Chevy en- 
gine developed by Penske. That’s 13 
wins in 15 races. 

But Penske doesn’t want that suc- 
cess shared with other teams. So he 
did what he does so well—he added 
yet more to his competitive arsenal. 
For the first time, there will be three 
cars driving the whole season for one 
team. If drivers Rick Mears and Dan- 
ny Sullivan weren’t enough to guar- 
antee victory for Penske, the latest 
member of the team should do the 
trick. His name? Emerson Fittipaldi. 
And unlike last year, Roger Penske 
isn’t sharing his latest chassis model, 
the PC-90, with anyone else. 

Before the 1989 Phoenix race, the 
car owner explained his team's suc- 
cess, saying, “We do a lot of hard 
work, and pay attention to the de- 
tails." A book was written about 
Penske, called The Unfair Advantage, 
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Roger Penske’s perfectionism is reflected in the cars he builds and races; Rick 
Mears will be driving his new Pennzoil Penske-Chevy 90. 


which explains his precise approach 
to racing—actually, everything he 
does—and his marshalling of every 
available resource to a given end. 

And even as you admire his suc- 
cess, you resent it. How can you not 
hope someone else’s drivers will win 
if only to prevent a monopoly? 

Luck is the great equalizer, how- 
ever, and it always balances things 
out to some extent. There are several 
teams out there ready to take advan- 
tage of any bad breaks the Penske 
team suffers. Mario and Michael An- 
dretti are driving again for the New- 
man/Haas team, and in this second 
year of a two-car effort, the crew has 
a much-needed season of experience 
behind it. They have the same Chevy 
engine as Penske, and Michael An- 
dretti came close to winning the driv- 
ers’ championship last year. 

Despite the conventional wisdom, 
claiming that two-car teams will suf- 
fer due to a dilution of resources, 
there are several of them this year. 
Bobby Rahal, who won the 500 in 
’86, is teamed with Al Unser Jr., last 
year’s close Indy runner-up. And 
Porsche has brought John Andretti 
on board with Teo Fabi, who was 
modestly successful in 89, 

There were 15 races on the CART 
circuit last year. And those 15 races 
were won by seven drivers—Rick 
Mears, Al Unser Jr., Emerson Fitti- 
paldi, Michael Andretti, Danny Sulli- 
van, Teo Fabi and Bobby Rahal. If 
you want to know who’s going to win 
the Indy 500 this year, look to that 
list—and put a check by the names on 
Roger Penske’s payroll. Somebody 
else certainly could win—the Indy 
500 is like that—but don’t bet on it. 

—T.M. 
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Mario and Michael Andretti just pace. 


HUNGRY DRIVERS Paul Newman gazes off at a distant hori- 


zon with those blue eyes of his as he tries 
to figure out how the stopwatch works. 


IF VICTORY GOES TO best finish. He’ll be driving a Lola- Bobby Rahal is grinning and nodding at 
THOSE WHO WANT IT Judd. someone as he cleans his glasses. AJ. 
Foyt just grins. Al Unser Jr. intently fid- 
MOST, ONE OF THESE TEO FABI, 35—The diminutive Ital- dles with his helmet. Kevin Cogan is 
GUYS SHOULD WIN AT ian drives for the German giant, thinking about crashing again in the first 
INDY. See oe eed 4 Indy- a five laps. Everyone else seems over-con- 
a : : etfort had provided little in the way o fident or terrified. Various wives and 
silanes art are nae bs fete gratification or victory. Al Holbrook, girlfriends strut about in too-tight pants, 
alorsto prov e. John’s father, Aldo who owned the team, was killed in a too-high heels and too much makeup. A 
was Mario's twin. Now, John will is plane crash at the end of 1988, and startling number wear fur on this hot 
racing against his famous uncle and By a ne cate o a Boal spring day. 
successful cousin. John’s paid his dues Pul8" Wou'd DE an upaul” Dattie even 10:45 A.M. Jim Nabors sings. The “Star 


th th - : 
and already has accrued his own suc- Cee ae feepcetee oP es 
cessful track record; he made a name as : ; 


for himself driving prototype sports 
cars for Porsche, and he began the 
*89 season with a victory at the 24- 
hour endurance run at Daytona. 
He'll be driving with Teo Fabi for 
Porsche. 


Spangled Banner’ has been played, a 
prayer is said, and a color guard has pre- 
sented the flag as taps is played to honor 
the war dead. Then Jim Nabors sings his 
rendition of ‘‘Back Home Again In Indi- 
ana,”’ the celebrity’s only apparent cur- 
rent connection to show business. Then 
someone from the race-track-owning 
Hulman family will say, ‘Gentlemen, 
start your engines!’’ Whoever it is will 
get the line wrong, but the engines start 


the Porsche team still managed a win 
and two second-place finishes, and 
Fabi finished fourth in the drivers’ 
rankings. It’s difficult to think of 
Porsche as an underdog, but that’s 
the case on the Indy-car circuit. Fabi’s 
victory was an upset in a competition 
MICHAEL AN- dominated by the Chevy engine that 
DRETTI, 27—_ claimed 13 of 15 victories in '89. 


Mario’ s WILLIE RIBBS, 34—He could be anyway. 
; kid already helped the first black driver to pilot a car at 11:00 A.M. The race begins. After a cou- 
| make history last the Indy 500, but he’s no token. He ple of pace laps, the cars open up, and 


BRAD SVATEK 


of the first father- ranking third in '88 in the Camel the first big cheers of the day, and the 

sen Indy-car Frac- GTO Series, and in "89, driving Toy- only acclamation that will make any 

ioe fe the numbers of the top five and the laps 

only two victories. He ran out of fuel Indy 500. He's driving a Lola-Judd— run, and by listening to the radio that 
as he led the last lap at the Road not the best—and the team is new. you brought if you’re smart. The race 
leading the Marlboro Grand Prix. vide extra incentive to go for it in the a series of multicolored streaks zooming 
Even so, he finished third in the driv- race of his lifetime. by. valuable bine tf you hear “cols” 


ing team, and his ota prototypes for Dan Gurney’s sense. From here on out, you may as 
aux 89 season was team. But his team, owned by Bill well take a nap. The only way to know 
fraught with high hopes, near victo- Cosby, was still looking for a sponsor what's happening on the track is by 
ries and damnable frustration. He led ar the beginning of the season, and watching the leader board that flashes 
America race, and he had suspension —_ Ribbs, however, is a talented driver, announcer is indecipherable because of 
ers’ point standings. " AL UNSER JR., and ‘‘aahs’’ from somewhere, it means 


® year as a member proved himself on the IMSA circuit, someone takes off from the front row— 
10 races, but misfortune gave him the campaign may falter after the 
problems at the Meadowlands while and the team’s limitations may pro- the noise, and all you see of the cars is 
im 28—Little Al was someone just crashed, or someone just 
GEOFF BRAB- 
HAM, 38—Talk 
about the old win- 
some/lose-some 
“dynamic. He's 
, dominated the 


s) prototype sports- 
car Circuit, driving é 


the young Turk passed someone. If a yellow flag appears 
who was supposed shortly thereafter, it was a crash. 

to plunder the cir- 4:00 P.M. Someone wins. The race is 
cuit last year—he likely over by now, but you won't know 
finished second in who won until the victory lap. Chances 
the first race of the are, you won't be able to watch because 
y “ww season, and won everyone’s standing in front of you. If 
Puiwe* the second event you're very polite, however, someone 
for Nissan; in after hOunGAE Mario Andretti into may tell you who it was. 

Oar ae: 1988, he scored the wall. And he came close to win- 6:00 P.M. Now go home. Everyone else 
10 wens 13 SIS S OTA the IM- ning at Indy, but a bump with Emer- has, and the previously overflowing 
SA Sarnct SANS caying es He an son Fittipaldi with a few miles to go crowd has disappeared. Every store and 
a eeatyy tn 89, taking the title with rendered him just another also-ran. restaurant within five miles of the Speed- 
eye Butsomerhing always -*rhat pretty much describes the rest of way is closed, the streets are deserted, 
seems to happen when Brabham his season. He finished fifth by year's and all the souvenir and food vendors 
takes to Indy cars. In 85 stares he end, a strong showing but still a dis- have dematerialized. The only sign of 
never won a race—but he has finished appointment for one who expected so life is at one of the motor homes, where 


4 gic Gines: Ele’ <a at 0 ' 
eeroed oe ees Hee red . ey much more. the winning driver, his crew and spon- 
seven times before, fourth in '83 his TM. 


COURTESY OF CIRCLE TRACK 
GABRIEL 


sors are celebrating. Disregard; you're. 


———— = not.invited anyway.* 
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How to reward 25 years 
of faithful service. 


With Motorcraft Quality Parts, your car gets 
original-equipment quality and you get 
Peace of Mind-" 


Your car’s been there for you, every day, for 
a long time. It deserves the very best. 
>, Motorcraft Quality Parts. 
Like Motorcraft oil, formulated 
= for greater fuel efficiency 
! without compromising 
Vy engine performance. 
And Motorcraft FL-1A oil filters, 
which trap up to 80% more dirt than some 
other oil filters, whether you’re driving a 
65 Mustang or a 90 Cougar. 
There’s a full line of 
Motorcraft Quality Parts for 
Ford, Lincoln, and Mercury, oes 
as well as other makes of cars and trucks. 
For the Motorcraft retailer nearest 
you, call 1-800-521-5181. 
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erry Fraser’s arm 
K shoots up immedi- 

ately. Penalty. 
Third game of the 1989 Stan- 
ley Cup Finals between Mon- 
treal and Calgary. Series tied 
at l-all, this game at 3-all. 
Ohmygod! He’s calling a 
penalty in overtime—in double 
overtime. 

Zap! The human electricity 
coursing through the Mon- 
treal Forum that sweaty, 
sticky May night already was 
enough to power that hock- 
ey-mad city where Stanley- 
ness is next to godliness. And 
when Les Canadiens dramati- 
cally tied the game in the last 
minute of regulation, you 
could’ve lit up the whole 
damn province. And by the 
time they'd completed the 
first 20-minute overtime peri- 
od and were halfway done 
with the second, we're talk- 
ing Chernobyl. 

It saps you and electrifies 
you. It can parch your throat 
and cause your eyes to water. 
It can make your heart stop 
and your adrenaline flow. It’s 
overtime in the Stanley Cup 
playoffs. 

“Tt'’s such an exciting 


PAUL BERESWILL 


oe 


DEATH 
ON ICE 


THERE'S NOTHING MORE 
GUT-WRENCHING IN 
ALL OF SPORTS THAN 
OVERTIME IN THE 
STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS 


By Steve Rosenbloom 


time,’’ says Mike Gartner, 
who played for the Washing- 
ton Capitals in that incredible 
four-overtime marathon won 
by the Islanders in 1987. 
“That’s what makes hockey 
unique.” 

Indeed. Extra innings, 
NHL style, sets the sport 
above all other sudden-death 
situations. The NHL doesn’t 
flip a coin to see who gets 
first dibs on the puck, like the 
NFL does. The NHL doesn’t 
guarantee that both teams 
will get the same number of 
licks, like baseball does. And 
the NHL doesn’t declare a 
winner based on who scores 
the most points in a set time 
frame, like the NBA does. 
You just drop the puck and 
play. Last team with the puck 
wins. 

And the thing about over- 
time in the playoffs is you 
never know where that dra- 
matic goal will come from. 
Most of the time, it’s on the 
fluky side. But it counts, and 
counts big, and players on 
both sides are fiercely aware 
of how little an edge it takes 
to determine a winner. 

The Los Angeles Kings 
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beat the Boston Bruins in a playoff 
overtime game that otherwise might've 
ended their season when Butch Goring 
fanned on a slap shot that trickled 
through the legs of goalie Gerry Chee- 
vers, who fanned on the shot just as bad- 
ly 


The Philadelphia Flyers lost an over- 
time game in the Finals to the then-em- 
bryonic New York Islanders dynasty on 
a play that was clearly offsides. 

The Montreal Canadiens won a Stan- 
ley Cup, for petesakes, when a sliding 
Henri Richard crashed into Detroit 
goalie Roger Crozier and had the puck 
bounce in off his arm. 

No, it doesn’t take much, which is 
why Calgary’s Mark Hunter was abso- 
lutely livid when Fraser whistled him for 
boarding Shayne Corson more than 36 
minutes into overtime last spring. ‘I 
think he just screwed up,’’ a sweaty and 
frustrated Hunter said of the veteran ref- 
eree. ““We play 61 minutes without a 
penalty [the last being called late in the 
second period], and then he calls that 
one. It was a shock.” 

It also was the difference in the game. 
Ryan Walter banged in a Stephane Rich- 
er rebound just as Hunter’s penalty ex- 
pired to give Montreal the victory 98 
minutes, 8 seconds after the opening 
faceoff and shortly after Friday night 
turned into Saturday morning. 


hat the Flames came back to win the 

next game and eventually capture 
their first Cup is a testament to the 
team’s character. That they were still 
around to have the opportunity after the 
first round of the playoffs is just as much 
a testament to their good fortune. 

The Flames had finished the season 
with a league-best 117 points. They had 
the NHL's best defense. They had the 
NHL's second-best offense. They had 
the NHL’s best penalty-killing unit. 
They had the NHL’s second-best power 
play. They had everything, and they had 
the Vancouver Canucks in the first 
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Playoff overtime s you and 
electrifies you. an parch 
your throat and cause your 
eyes to water. It can make 

your heart stop and your 
adrenaline flow. 


round. 

Was this fair? The Flames against the 
lowest-scoring team in the league? The 
Flames against a team that finished more 
than 40 points behind them? No, it 
wasn't fair. In fact, it was nearly disas- 
trous. Six games into what was supposed 
to be a quiche series for the Flames, and 
there were the Canucks, forcing a Game 
7 that had everyone in Calgary searching 
for the Heimlich maneuver. 

But even Game 7 wasn’t enough. Af- 
ter 60 minutes of the most critical game 
of the season, the Flames and Canucks 
were still joined at the hip—tied 3-3 in 
games and 3-3 in goals. The Flames 
were bidding to become the Washington 
Capitals West until much-maligned goal- 
ie Mike Vernon turned in the game of 
his life. 

“Well,’’ Vernon says now, ‘“‘the over- 
time of my life.” 

No kidding. The first thing Vernon 
did was stop Vancouver's leading scorer, 
Petri Skriko, by the length of the toe of 
his skate five minutes into the extra peri- 
od. Imagine, the length of a toe. This 
much, this close. 

“That was a desperation play on my 
part,’ Vernon says. “I just managed to 
dive over and get my pad on it and make 
the save.” 

Next, Vernon stoned Stan Smyl on a 
breakaway. Then, he made a brilliant 
glove save on a Tony Tanti wrist shot 
from 25 feet out. And remember, he 


helped get the Flamesto.overtimé witha 


dazzling glove save on Greg Adams in 
the last minute of regulation. Can we get 
this guy some help here? 

Finally, the Flames made a winner of 
Vernon. Joel Otto barged into the Van- 
couver crease and had Jim Peplinski’s 
centering pass ricochet off his skate and 
behind Canucks goalie Kirk McLean in 
the last minute of the first overtime peri- 
od. The Flames had survived. A hero 
emerged. 

“Tt’s basically do or die when you get 
into overtime,’ Vernon says. “‘I just try 
to concentrate on the puck and forget 


about everything else.” 
V ancouver came up a toe save short 
of what would’ve been the second- 
greatest upset in playoff history. The 
greatest unfolded in 1982, when the 
lowly Kings stunned Wayne Gretzky 
and the Edmonton Oilers in a five-game, 
first-round series. The outcome itself is 
remarkable enough, given that the Oil- 
ers finished 48 points better than the 
Kings. But one game stands out. 

It’s an overtime affair of modest 
length, but of considerable breadth. It’s 
known around L.A. as ““The Miracle on 
Manchester.’ You had to see it to be- 
lieve it. And if you still don’t believe it, 
the Kings will sell you a videotape of the 
game. 

In Game 3, with the series tied at one 
apiece, the Oilers owned a 5-0 lead after 
two periods. So bad were the Kings that 
the Forum crowd was booing the home 
team’s power play. So were the Oilers, 
who were also laughing at the Kings and 
squirting each other with water bottles 


What can cut more grease, 
dissolve more dirt, and do the best job 
of cleaning your engine? 
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on the bench. 

“When you’re down, five-nothing,”’ 
defenseman Mark Hardy says, “‘you 
hope for a miracle, but we just wanted 
to win the third period.”’ 

They had to settle for the miracle. 

At 2:46, defenseman Jay Wells beat 
goalie Grant Fuhr with a slap shot from 
the left circle. Five-one, Oilers. 

At 5:58, center Doug Smith flipped 
home Hardy's rebound on a power play. 
Five-two, Oilers. 

At 14:38, left winger Charlie Simmer 
stuffed the puck past Fuhr. Five-three, 
Oilers. 

At 15:59, Hardy blew a slap shot past 
Fuhr. Five-four, Oilers. 

At 19:45, with goalie Mario Lessard 
on the bench for an extra skater, Steve 
Bozek knocked in a rebound of a Hardy 
shot. Tie game. 

The Forum went bonkers. The Oilers 
went limp. You just knew who would 
win this thing, the only question being 
how. The answer came 2:35 into over- 
time. Smith won a faceoff from Mark 
Messier, and rookie winger Daryl Evans 
smoked a slap shot over Fuhr’s shoulder. 

Six-five, Kings. 

Pandemonium. 

The Kings pranced and swayed and 
waltzed and slid all over the ice. The 
fans, who never sat down between the 
third period and overtime, matched the 
decibel level of nearby Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport. Outside the Forum, 
on Manchester Avenue, traffic stopped 
and horns blared. 

“The whole thing was indescribable,” 
Evans says. ‘‘I’ll never forget it.” 


nforgettable. Indescribable. Un- 

believable. You grope for words 
when trying to convey the pulsating 
emotion and dripping exhaustion and 
riveting human experience of playoff 
overtime games. But no game tests one’s 
adjectival abilities as does that quadru- 
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The human electricity 
coursing through the 
Montreal Forum that sweaty, 
sticky May night already was 
enough to power that 
hockey-mad city where 


Stanleyness is next to 
godliness. 


ple-overtime Easter epic between the Is- 
landers and Capitals in 1987—the long- 
est game in NHL history since World 
War II. 

“That's the game everyone always 
wants to talk about,” says goalie Kelly 
Hrudey, who made an astounding 73 
saves and shut out the Caps for the last 
90:02. 

A little background. These were the 
post-dynasty Islanders, several years and 
many players removed from the team 
that won four straight Cups. They also 
trailed the series, three games to one, at 
one point, but scratched back to even 
things. They would play Game 7 in the 
Capital Centre, and they would do it 
without Denis Potvin, Brent Sutter and 
Mike Bossy. That’s 10 Stanley Cup rings 
out of the lineup. Maybe that’s why the 
series that was supposed to go seven 
games ended up going more than eight. 

The Capitals scored late in the first pe- 
riod and late in the second to take a 2-1 
lead that looked like it would hold up. 
But with 5:23 left in regulation, Bryan 
Trottier backhanded the puck through 
Washington goalie Bob Mason’s pads. 
That play perhaps symbolizes the utter 
frustration and failure of the Capitals 
every spring. For on Trottier’s goal, a 
rivet blew out of Mason’s skate, hamper- 
ing his movement and preventing him 
from snapping his pads together to make 
the save. If not for that rivet...aw, 
don’t even think about it. 


Just as overtime beckoned, Washing- 
ton’s Bob Gould wound up for a cherry 
scoring chance, but Trottier bumped 
him from behind. The “Night of the 
Skating Dead,’’ as one writer called it, 
was on. 

In the first overtime, Mason stoned 
New York’s Bob Bassen and Duane Sut- 
ter on breakaways. Washington’s Greg 
Smith hit a post. In the second overtime, 
the Capitals got off 17 shots, but the Is- 
landers had the best scoring chance 
when Randy Wood shoved a rebound 
under Mason, only to have it bounce off 
a post and skitter through the crease be- 
fore the goalie smothered it. In the third 
overtime, the Islanders’ Mikko Makela 
and Pat LaFontaine couldn’t convert 
breakaways. By then, they had played six 
periods, two full games, and nothing was 
settled. 

“T usually loosen my skates between 
periods,”” former Islanders defenseman 
Steve Konroyd says. “‘After the third 
overtime, I didn’t have the strength to 
lean over and untie my skates.” 

About five minutes into the fourth 
overtime, some 125 minutes of play af- 
ter the opening faceoff, the Capital Cen- 
tre organist began playing the “Twilight 
Zone”’ theme. Some three minutes later, 
a spinning and desperate LaFontaine 
fired a shot from the right point that 
banged off the post and caromed in. 

“All I heard was a clank,’’ said a dehy- 
drated Mason, who faced 57 shots, ‘‘and 
then I saw them raise their sticks.” 

Finally, mercifully, the game that be- 
gan Saturday night had ended just be- 
fore 2 a.m. on Easter Sunday. After- 
ward, then-Capitals coach Bryan Mur- 
ray, quite unintentionally, offered up a 
perfect malapropism—one that perhaps 
applies to any classic overtime game— 
when he said: ‘“‘Everyone tried so damn 
hard. It’s a shame someone had to 
win.” * 
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WHO'LL WHIP 
WHO IN THE 
NEW HEAVY- 
WEIGHT 
SWEEPSTAKES 
By Davis Miller 


Now that one James Douglas 
wears the champion’s belt and 
gets to be finicky about whom he’s 
going to fight, we asked SPORT 
boxing writer Davis Miller to predict 
what would happen if any of the 
three most-mentioned contenders 
(Tyson, Holyfield and Foreman) 
took on each other or the champi- 
on. If you’re still capable of being 
surprised after last February 11, 
you may be surprised at what he 
came up with. 


TYSON-FOREMAN 


YOUNG MIKE VS. OLD 
GEORGE 


Conventional wisdom would deem 
this a mismatch as large as Foreman’s 
waist. But maybe it’s not. 

Tyson’s best fight would begin by dig- 
ging deep into Foreman’s midsection. 
He should work both sides of the body 
but must remain awake defensively at all 
moments. At his worst, which is usually 
with opponents who seem not to interest 
him, Tyson has been something of a 
somnambulist. He couldn’t get away 
with this against Foreman, who'd surely 
come out winging. Clean crisp jabs and 
straight rights should be effective tools 
against Foreman. Tyson's best combina- 
tion to knock out Foreman would be a 


Clockwise from left: The Champion, 
James Douglas; The Challenger, 
Evander Holyfield; The Comebacker, 
George Foreman; The Dethroned, Mike 
Tyson. 


right hook to the body, followed by a 
right uppercut to the head. 

Yet the glow from Mike Tyson's 
body is not what it was. At 23, his coun- 
tenance is youthful, but his torso is no 
longer that of a young man. Foreman, 
though, at 42, is young fistically and 
spiritually. Preacher George is a basical- 
ly happy fellow who takes great physical 
pleasure in his current resurrection and 
has often been downright jubilant when 
talking to the press before and after 
fights. 

In the ring, Foreman is no less relaxed 
and alive with joy. He believes he can 
beat Mike Tyson. Even before Douglas 
revealed Tyson's mortality to the uni- 
verse, Foreman saw Tyson as a Joe Fraz- 
ier clone. Frazier’s and Tyson's crouch- 
ing, bobbing and weaving style is made 
to order for Big Gun George. 

Foreman’s winning fight would be to 
use his size and strength to push Tyson 
off when he tries to get inside. And he 
would thump Tyson with straight right 
leads and maul him with wide left hooks 
from angles that the low-moving Tyson 
would have difficulty seeing. If Tyson 


were to reach for Foreman’s head the 
way he did against Douglas, Tyson 
would get caught on the way in and be 
knocked out. To those who argue that 
Tyson's fists move faster than thought 
and Foreman is freight-train slow, the re- 
sponse is that Foreman always has been 
slow, but he has good timing (witness 
the series of six punches that felled Ger- 
ry Cooney). Terrific timing is often just 
the right tool to beat a less-than-careful 
speedster. 

Foreman takes a good punch and has 
the all-important anatomy to whip Ty- 
son; he is tall. And long-armed Foreman 
won't bend at the waist to allow Tyson 
the torque he needs to generate maxi- 
mum power. Foreman has the stuff it 
takes to separate any man’s head from its 
neck and shoulders. 

If the fight goes less than five rounds, 
I'd pick Foreman. More than five: Ty- 
son. A knockout either way. And a gen- 
uine feast for spectators. 


TYSON-HOLYFIELD 
THE GREAT ANTICLIMAX 


The real story with Evander Holyfield 
is a tale of marketing strategy. He is the 


PATTY WOOD/ALLSPORT USA 


WILL HART 
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Tyson needs work to regain his Holmes-bashing form. 


richest heavyweight contender ever, having grossed nearly $8 
million in the role of everyone’s favorite hopeful to succeed 
Mike Tyson. But in the year 1 A.D. (After Douglas), the im- 
portant Holyfield questions remain largely unanswered: 


1. Is he an overblown cruiserweight, or has he become a le- 
gitimate heavy? 

2. Does he have the tools to beat Mike Tyson? 

3. Can the guy fight? 

The answer to the last question is known: Yes, Evander Ho- 
lyfield can fight. As a matter of fact, he’s pretty good. He 
throws fast combinations, he’s a fine boxer/puncher, and he’s 
willing to work hard to win. 

And the answer to the first question is just as positive: Of 
course, Holyfield is a real heavyweight. He weighs an un- 
forced 210 pounds and has good power at that weight. Most 
heavyweight champions, from Dempsey to Marciano to Patter- 
son to Frazier, have been considerably smaller men. Holyfield 
is a solid citizen among the current heavyweight population. 
He can knock out or outclass most of the guys in his division. 

But none of the many people he can beat happen to be 
named Mike Tyson. That negative has a silver lining because 
Holyfield will no doubt become the most financially successful 
loser in the history of boxing. Over the next couple of years, 
he is likely to make around $60 million, which is more than 
Larry Holmes made in his entire career and nearly as much as 
Muhammad Ali grossed in 15 years of classic battles. And 
Holyfield can make his fortune for two or three fights. 

Holyfield won't beat Tyson, because he doesn’t have the 
physical credentials to do so. At 6-foot-1, he’s not tall enough 


and doesn’t have the reach or body type to give Tyson prob- & 


lems. His jab, although good by heavyweight standards, 


doesn’t come snake-lick quick. And he regularly throws it 3 


when he shouldn’t. 

Defensively, Holyfield is a very hittable fighter. He doesn’t 
have good in-out movement, he takes a lot of straight rights 
and is not an impressive ring general—he seldom dictates the 
pace of a fight and does not easily alter his tactics when they 
don't work well. He is a competitor who possesses neither 
fierceness nor genuinely consummate technique. Maybe that’s 
why he regularly looks like he doubts his own ability. 

Expect Tyson to undress Holyfield in two or three rounds 
and to drop his exposed remains to the canvas for the count. 


FOREMAN-HOLYFIELD 
SOONER OR NEVER 


A tough contest to pick because, for the first four rounds or 
so, it is possible for George Foreman to knock out almost any- 
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one fighting. As mentioned, Holyfield is a fairly stationary 
boxer who’s not tall for a heavyweight. These limitations 
would work to Foreman’s advantage. The experienced Fore- 
man is also a relaxed fighter, which is good for him. 

Foreman can be bothered by Holyfield’s fast combinations, 
by his solid jab and by his young man’s stamina. But Holyfield 
has not often shown the capacity to set the tempo of the fight. 
If Foreman does not take out Holyfield early, this contest 
could become the least tactical and least appetizing item on our 
heavyweight plate, with both fellows trying to shove each oth- 
er around the ring in the later rounds. 

Pressed to choose a winner, I'd pick Holyfield by TKO 
sometime after round six. 


DOUGLAS-FOREMAN 


BATTLE OF THE BIBLE 


Maybe the $50 million or so Douglas would be offered to 
duke it out with fellow Christian nice-guy Foreman would 
change his mind about retiring after fighting Tyson and/or 
Holyfield. For Foreman’s sake, let’s hope Douglas does call it 
quits. 

It is true that Big George can knock out any man... if he 
hits him. He shouldn’t be able to catch Douglas cleanly. Fore- 
man’s best chance would be a sustained attack to Douglas’ fair- 
ly suspect middle. But it’s probable that Douglas’ particular 
fighting style would make Foreman forget to go downstairs 
regularly. 

Sliding side-to-side and in-out. Slipping punches. Tying up 
Foreman when he tries to work his way in. Bending Foreman 
at the waist and leaning on him in order to tire him. These are 
the tactics Buster would use to reveal every moment of Fore- 
man’s 42 years. 

James Douglas would KO George Foreman within four 
rounds and would probably accomplish the task with a combi- 
nation that begins with a straight right. 


DOUGLAS-HOLYFIELD 
A MATTER OF STYLE 


This should be an excellent contest that will serve to reveal 
much about Douglas’ talent, training, and tenacity. If he has 
the focus he had in the first Tyson fight, we'll know we have 
a real heavyweight champion in James ‘“‘Buster’’ Douglas. 

Again, Holyfield is a pretty good boxer, and Douglas will 
have to contend with Holyfield’s quick combinations on the 
inside and steady, if not great, jab on the outside. Evander has 
terrific stamina, takes a punch well and always comes to fights 


Foreman mauled Gerry Cooney with timing, not speed. 


Dear Friend, 
I made $9,800 in 24 hours. You may do better! 


My name is John Wright. Not too long ago I was flat 
broke. I was $31,000 in debt. The bank repossessed my 
car because | couldn’t keep up with the payments. And 
one day the landlord gave me an eviction notice because 
I hadn’t paid the rent for three months. So we had to 
move out. My family and | stayed at my cousin’s place 
for the rest of that month before I could manage to get 
another apartment. That was very embarrassing. 

Things have changed now. I own four homes in 
Southern California. The one I’m living in now in 
Beverly Hills is worth more than one million dollars. I 
own several cars, among them a brand new Mercedes 
and a brand new Cadillac. Right now, | have a 
million dollar line of credit with the banks and have cer- 
tificates of deposit at $100,000 each in my bank in 
Beverly Hills. 

Best of all, I have time to have fun. To be me. To do 
what I want. I work about 4 hours a day, the rest of the 
day, I do things that please me. Some days I go swimm- 
ing and sailing — shopping. Other days, I play racquet- 
ball or tennis. Sometimes, frankly, I just lie out under 
the sun with a — book. I love to take long vacations. 
I just got back from a two week vacation from — Maui, 

awali. 

I'm not really trying to impress you with my wealth. 
All I’m trying to do hes is to prove to you that if it 
wasn’t because of that money secret | was lucky enough 
to find that day, I still would have been poor or may be 
even bankrupt. [It was only through this amazing money 
secret that I could pull myself out of debt and become 
wealthy. Who knows what would have happened to my 
family and me. 

Knowing about this secret changed my life complete- 
ly. It brought me wealth, happiness, and most 
important of all — peace of mind. This secret will 
change your life, too! It will give you everything you 
need and will solve all your money problems. Of course 
you don’t have to take my word for it. You can try it for 
yourself. To see that you try this secret, I’m willing to 
pe you $20.00 in cash. (I’m giving my address at the 

ottom of this page.) | figure, if I spend $20.00, I get 
your attention. And you will prove it to yourself this 
amazing money secret will work for you, too! 

Why, you may ask, am I willing to share this secret 
with you? To make money? Hardly. First, | already 
have all the money and possessions I'll ever need. 
Second, my secret does not involve any sort of competi- 
tion whatsoever. Third, nothing is more satisfying to me 
than sharing my secret only with those who realize a 
golden opportunity and get on it quickly. 

This secret is incredibly simple. Anyone can use it. 
You can get started with practically no money at all and 
the risk is almost zero. You don’t need special training 
or even a high school education. It doesn’t matter how 
young or old you are and it will work for you at home or 
even while you are on vacation. 

Let me tell you more about this fascinating money 
making secret: 

With this secret the money can roll in fast. In some 
cases you may be able to cash in literally overnight. If 
you can follow simple instructions you can get started in 
a single afternoon and it is possible to" have spendable 
money in your hands the very next morning. In fact, this 
just might be the fastest /ega/ way to make money that 
has ever been invented! 

This is a very safe way to get extra cash. It is practical- 
ly risk free. It is not a dangerous gamble. Eat 
you do has already been tested and you can get start 
for less money than most people spend for a night on 
the town. 

One of the nicest things about this whole idea is that 
you can do it at home in your spare time. You don’t 
need equipment or an office. It doesn’t matter where 
you live either. You can use this secret to make money if 
you live in a big city or on a farm or anywhere in be- 
tween. A husband and wife team from New York used 
my secret, worked at home in their spare time, and 
made $45,000 jn one year. 

This secret is simple. It would be hard to make a 
mistake if you tried. You don’t need a college degree or 
even a high school education. All you need is a little 
common sense and the ability to follow simple, easy, 
step-by-step instructions. | personally know a man from 
New England who used this secret and made $2 million 
in just 3 years. 

You can use this secret to make money no matter how 
old or how young you may be. There is no physical 
labor involved and everything is so easy it can be done 


Advertisement 


YOU CAN MAKE UP TO 


$9,800 in 24 Hours! 


Here’s what newspapers and magazines 
are saying about this incredible secret: 


The Washington Times: 
The Royal Road to Riches is paved with golden tips. 


National Examiner: 

John Wright has an excellent guide for achieving 
wealth in your spare time. 

Income Opportunities: 

The Royal Road to Riches is an invaluable guide 
for finding success in your own back yard, 

News Tribune: 

Wright's material is a MUST for anyone who 
contemplates making it as an independent 
entrepreneur. 


Success! 
John Wright believes in success, pure and simple. 


Money Making Opportunities: 

John Wright has a rare gift for helping people with 
no experience make lots of money. He’s made many 
people wealthy, ; 

California Political Week: 

... The politics of high finance made easy. 

The Tolucan: 

You'll love... The Royal Road to Riches. Ws filled 
with valuable information . . . only wish I'd known 
about it years ago! 

Hollywood Citizen News: 

He does more than give general ideas. He gives people 
a detailed A to Z plan to make big money. 


The Desert Sun: 
Wright’s Royal Road to Riches lives up to its title 
in offering an uncomplicated path to financial success. 


whether you're a teenager or 90 years old. I know one 
woman who is over 65 and is making all the money she 
needs with this secret. 


When you use this secret to make money you never 
have to try to convince anybody of anything. This has 
nothing to do with door-to-door selling, telephone 
solicitation, real estate or anything else that involves per- 
sonal contact. 

Everything about this idea is perfectly legal and 
honest. You will be proud of what you are doing and 
you will be providing a very valuable service. 

It will only take you two hours to learn how to use 
this secret. After that everything is almost automatic. 
After you get started you can probably do everything 
that is necessary in three hours per week. 


PROOF 


I know you are sain That simply shows your 
good business sense. Well, here is proof from people 
who have put this amazing secret into use and have got- 
ten all the money they ever desired. Their initials have 
been used in order to protect their privacy, but I have 
full information and the actual proof of their success in 
my files. 

‘More Money Than I Ever Dreamed’ 

“All Lcan say — your plan is great! In just 8 weeks, | 
took in over $100,000. More money than I ever dreamed 
of making. At this rate, I honestly believe, | can make 
over a million dollars per year.” 


A. F., Providence, R.1. 
‘$9,800 In 24 Hours!’ 

“T didn’t believe it when you said the secret could 
produce money the next morning. Boy, was | wrong, 
and you were right! I purchased your Royal Road to 
Riches. On the basis of your advice, $9,800 poured in, in 
less than 24 hours! John, your secret is incredible!’’ 

J. K., Laguna Hills, CA 
‘Made $15,000 In 2 Months At 22’ 

“*T was able to earn over $15,000 with your plan — in 
just the past two months. As a 22 year old girl, I never 
thought that I’d ever be able to make as much money, 
as fast as I’ve been able to do. I really do wish to thank 
you, with all of my heart.”’ 

Ms. E. L., Los Angeles, CA 
‘Made $126,000 In 3 Months’ ; 

“For years, I writ up all the plans that promised to 
make me rich. Probably I am lucky | did — but | am 
even more lucky that I took the time to send for your 


material. It changed my whole life. Thanks to you, | 
made $126,000 in 3 months.”’ 
S. W., Plainfield, IN 


‘Made $203,000 In 8 Months’ 

“I never believed those success stories. . .never believ- 
ed I would be one of them... using your techniques, in 
just 8 months, 1 made over $203,000...made over 
$20,000 more in the last 22 days! Not just well prepared, 
but simple, easy, fast. .John, thank you for your 
Royal Road to Riches! C. M., Los Angeles, CA 


$500,000 In Six Months’ 

“I'm amazed at my success! By using your secret | 
made $500,000 in six months. That's more than twenty 
times what I’ve made in any single year before! I’ve 
never made so much money in such short time with 
minimum effort. My whole life | was waiting for this 
amazing miracle! Thank you, John voght 

R. S., Mclean, VA 

As you can tell by now I have come across something 
pretty good. | believe I have discovered the sweetest little 
money-making secret you could ever imagine. 
Remember — | guarantee it. 

Most of the time, it takes big money to make money. 
This is an exception. With this secret you can start in 
your spare time with almost nothing, But of course, you 
don’t have to start small or stay small. You can go as 
fast and as far as you wish. The size of your profits is 
totally up to you. I can’t guarantee how much you will 
make with this secret but I can tell you this — so far this 
amazing money producing secret makes the profits from 
most other ideas look like peanuts! 

Now at last, I’ve completely explained this 
remarkable secret in a special money making plan, I call 
it ‘The Royal Road to Riches’’. Some call it a miracle. 
You'll probably call it “‘The Secret of Riches’’. You will 
learn everything you need to know step-by-step. So you 
too can put this amazing money making secret to work 
for you and make all the money you need. 


To prove this secret will solve all your money pro- 
blems, don’t send me any money, instead postdate your 
check for a month and a half from today. I guarantee 
not to deposit it for 45 days. I won’t cash your check for 
45 days before I know for sure that you are completely 
satisfied with my material. 


$20.00 FREE! 


There is no way you can lose. You either solve all 
your money problems with this secret (in just 30 days) or 
you get your money back plus $20.00 in cash FREE! 


Do you realize what this means? You can put my sim- 
le secret into use. Be able to solve all your money pro- 
lems. And if for any reason whatsoever you are not 

100% satisfied after using the secret for 30 days, you 
may return my material. And then I will not only return 
your original UNCASHED CHECK, but I will also 
send you an extra $20.00 cashiers check just for giving 
the secret an honest try according to the simple instruc- 
tions. 


I GUARANTEE IT! With my unconditional guaran- 
tee, there is absolutely NO RISK ON YOUR PART. 


To order, simply write your name and address on a 
piece of paper. Enclose your postdated check or money 
order for $12.95 and send it to: 


JOHN WRIGHT 

Dept. 989 

3340 Ocean Park Blvd. 
Suite 3065 

Santa Monica, CA 90405 


But the supply of my material is limited. So send in 
your order now while the supply lasts. 


If you wish to charge it to your Visa or MasterCard — 
be sure to include your account number and expiration 
date. That's all there is to it. I'll send you my material 
right away by return mail, along with our unconditional 
guarantee. 


SWORN STATEMENT: 
“As Mr. John Wright’s accountant, I certify that 


his assets exceed one million dollars.’ 
Mark Davis 
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Can Douglas do it again? You bet, Buster. 


well-conditioned. This bout, of course, will be Holyfield’s first 
shot at the title, and he will be in even better shape than for 
previous fights—especially since Holyfield considers his chanc- 
es to be better against Douglas than against Tyson. 

But Holyfield has natural physical limitations that make him 
less than an ideal heavyweight. Because he is not tall, and be- 
cause he is fairly heavily muscled and does not move especially 
well, he is likely to be confused by defensive skills and foot 
movement as refined as Douglas’. 

And Holyfield has not encountered a jab that would begin 
to compare with Buster’s. Douglas has suddenness in his jab. It 
is the kind of jab that shocks opponents and can occasionally 
leave a man sitting on his trunks. Then there's his right, which 
he can deliver as quickly as a jab and straight as a staff. 

If Douglas comes into this fight weighing 230 pounds or be- 
low, he’ll be ready to stick and move and will win fairly easily 
by decision or will stop Holyfield in a late round. 


DOUGLAS-TYSON 


THE NOT-SO-INSTANT REPLAY 


There is this one thing I keep hearing about Mike Tyson 
from fellow writers, from people who call radio sports talk 
shows and from my friends. Everyone wants to tell me how 
bad Tyson looked in the Douglas fight, how he seemed not to 
be the same man who had so ravaged the heavyweight ranks. 
True, I say, Tyson didn’t look like the warrior who had left the 
bodies of dozens of lesser humans lying on sweat-stained can- 
vases around the world. 

We can talk about how bad Tyson looked because Douglas 
exposed his weaknesses. Douglas confused Tyson and made 
him look awkward. The reason for that is not Tyson’s training 
habits or his cornermen or Don King or Robin Givens. It 
happened because Douglas had the boxing style to do it. 

It makes for good copy to depict Douglas as some kind of 
real-world Rocky. But that’s not an accurate way to view him 
or his talent. Douglas possesses nearly the perfect tools to 
clean Tyson’s clock. His problem in the past has been in put- 
ting it all together. Buster is tall, strong, quick, tough, moves 
beautifully, has a damn good defense and has better power 
when he is focused than that for which he has been credited. 
If a well-trained and motivated James Douglas were to fight 
Mike Tyson 10 times, it is likely he would beat him eight. This 
is not necessarily because Douglas is a better fighter; it is, 
again, because he has the style to do it. 

Among the things Douglas revealed about Tyson: He can 
be beaten to the punch; he is confused by good movement and 
shifting angles and tempos; he absorbs a pretty fair punch but 
often takes them flush on the chin instead of moving with them 
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to dampen their effects; and maybe most importantly, he ap- 
parently doesn’t have the great will that has allowed cham- 
pions, such as Joe Frazier, to keep going to the line, to bring 
up their best efforts no matter how often the big cannons roar 
in their faces. 

The wisest thing Tyson could do for the remainder of 1990 
is what Ali did in 1971 after losing to Frazier. He should fight 
a quality opponent every two or three months in order to re- 
hone his physical skills and to polish his emotional resolve. But 
in Tyson’s case, this isn’t likely to happen. He probably won't 
fight more than once before facing Douglas again. If he were 
to take those tune-up bouts, using them to concentrate on re- 
developing his defensive head movement, on working the 
body, on cutting off the ring, and on his up-from-the-bowels 
tenacity and fury, it could make for an interminably long trip 
to hell for Mr. James ‘‘Buster’’ Douglas. 

But I'd bet that if spaceship Tyson doesn't self-destruct even 
before its eventual meeting with Douglas, Buster will again 
knock Tyson flat on his place in boxing history. 


AND THE REST 
THE SHOW MUST GO ON 


In addition to Douglas and Tyson and Holyfield and Fore- 
man, there are many other valid competitors in the heavy- 
weight ranks. Few people, at the moment, are afraid to test 
Douglas. But if he does retire after only two fights, as he says 
he will, who might inherit the heavyweight mantle? 

The most obvious successor would be either Holyfield or an 
emotionally sound Tyson. Yet among the aspiring, we also 
have undefeated WBO champion Francesco Damiani of Italy, 
Donovan “‘Razor’’ Ruddock, and perennial contenders Mich- 
ael Dokes and Tim Witherspoon. Greg Page, based on his 
much-publicized good showings against Tyson while function- 
ing as one of his sparring partners, feels ready to step between 
the ropes with the former Iron Man. And Page’s people tell 
anyone who will listen that he has the style to beat Holyfield. 

No man currently fighting in the heavyweight division is 
protected by the myth of invulnerability that once encircled 
Tyson. Every competitor feels he has a real chance to whip 
everyone else. This is, of course, as it should be. What had 
been seen as a vacuous division is now perceived as being ripe 
with talent. As fans, we couldn’t ask for a better situation. * 


None of the many people Holyfield can beat is named 
Mike Tyson. 
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THE MAJOR LEAGUE'S HARDEST- 
HITTING BATHTUB SALESMAN 
SPEAKS OUT ON HIS TALENT, 
HIS REPUTATION, HIS EX- 
BOSS AND HIS TEAM'S 
CHANCES/By Ron Rapoport 


ERIC 
DAVIS 


SOAKS IT UP 
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' t used to be that the chief hurdle 


fone Eric Davis had to overcome was 
| those predictions he might be the 
| second coming of Willie Mays. 
Lately, however, Davis has en- 
tered upon an endeavor that makes 
ite, that little beauty look easy. How 
| hard is winning a Triple Crown, af- 
ter all, compared to selling $4,000 - 
black bathtubs with gold-plated fixtures in 
South Central Los Angeles? " 4 

Never let it be said Eric Davis doesn’t accept ; 
the occasional challenge. 

“We do carry low-end stuff as well as high- 
end,” says Davis of his latest business venture, ¥ jf 
All-Star Custom Interiors, which he and his SS 
boyhood pal Darryl Strawberry are bankroll- ¥ é 
ing, in the low-rent part of town where they 
developed their baseball skills. ‘“‘When people walk by, they 
see the real extravagant stuff, but we’ve got other things to 
show them too.” 

If Davis, Strawberry and Reggie Montgomery, the former A 
California Angels farmhand who oversees the store’s gleam- . 
ing premises, can actually make a go of it, they surely will, . 
have something of which to be proud. All-Star Custom Inte- 2 5 
riors adjoins a vacant lot where a recycling operation works 3 
out of the side of a truck, catering to neighborhood ladies who 2 
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wheel up shopping carts full of bottles 
and cans. Across the street, just down 
from Triumph the Church & Kingdom 
of God in Christ, junked cars sit in the 
front yard of an auto-wrecking establish- 
ment. 

So you don’t expect to bump into ele- 
gant cabinetry for home entertainment 
systems or $1,600 royal-blue toilets in a 
store on this particular bit of turf. Once 
a few other homeboys-made-good have 
made their selections—Eddie Murray of 
the Dodgers, Byron Scott and Michael 
Cooper of the Lakers—there is no telling 
where the next customers may come 
from. This is a fact that does not bother 
Eric Davis one bit. 

“T lived 10 blocks from there my 
whole life,’’ says Davis, who now re- 
sides some 25 miles northwest of the 
store on a pleasant but hardly mag- 
nificent street in the San Fernando 
Valley. ‘‘It’s my heritage. It’s where 
I'm from. It’s something positive we 
can put back in the neighborhood.” 

Nor has Davis simply lent his 
name and financial backing to the 
enterprise. With the help of the com- 
puter and FAX in his Cincinnati 
home, the latest profit-and-loss state- 
ments are never more than a phone call 
away. Some players come home from 
the ballpark and think about baseball, 
Davis says. Give him a data base to clear 
his mind every time. 

If there is one thing Eric Davis has be- 
come a master at, it is keeping his mind 
clear. Though he is only in his fifth full 
season with the Cincinnati Reds, it seems 
longer than that somehow. He has 


moved on from the time when the word- 


“l’ve run into walls. I’ve 
jumped over walls. | could 
play in 155 games, but | 
would have to alleviate 


part of my game.” 
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“potential’’ hung over his head like a 
curse to other aggravations: drug ru- 
mors, whispers among teammates that 
he was dogging it, a nasty and protracted 
hissing match with the Reds’ front of- 
fice, the ceaseless whirl of last season’s 


” 
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Pete Rose melodrama. 

Did Davis survive all this? He can 
point to 9.3 million reasons over the 
next three years that say he did. And if 
other people want to employ a different 
kind of mathematics, surely that is their 
problem, not his. 


D avis batted .281 for the Reds in 


1989. He hit 34 home runs. He 
drove in 101 runs. It was, any 
way you look at it, a 
bravura season. Any 
way you look at it— 


except one. 
He only played in 
131 games. 
Through the 


years, this is the 
main way some peo- 
ple have come to 
look at Davis: 132 
games in 1986, 129 
games in 1987, 135 
games in 1988. 
What would Davis’ 
numbers be—how 
many home runs, 
how many RBIs, 
how many stolen 
bases—had he 
played more? How 
great a player would 
we be talking about 
then? 
Fe “It's a matter of 
trying to escalate 
what a player will 
do on an ‘if’ basis,’’ Davis says. 

“Well, I don’t use ‘if.’ I’m probably 

never going to play more than 135 

games because of my style of play. 

I’m 175 pounds. I’m supposed to 

steal bases. I'm supposed to hit 

home runs. I've run into walls. I’ve 

jumped over walls. 
“IT could play in 155 games, but I 
would have to alleviate part of my game. 
Then they would say, ‘Look how conser- 
vative he’s being. He’s got his money, so 
he’s not going to put out. He’s not ag- 
gressive any more.’ Now I'm another la- 
zy, arrogant millionaire, right? Well, I’m 
not going to change my game to play in 
15 more games.” 

Davis sits in his den, with a view of his 
pool peeking through blinds drawn 
down the picture window. A soap opera 
flows from the giant television screen, 
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but otherwise the house is quiet, the af- 
ternoon peaceful. It all fits in with Davis’ 
reputation, which is one of reserve, of 
introspection, of holding back, particu- 
larly since the drug rumors that haunted 
him in 1988. That reputation is about to 
take a fearful beating because Eric the 
Red is getting ready for some serious 
talk. 

Forensic fastballs and brushback 
pitches under the chin are served up for 
Davis’ inspection. Nasty screwballs 
come his way, as do forkballs that drop 
out of the strike zone. Davis takes every 
one of them deep. 

Drug stuff? High off the wall in left. 
Former Reds’ general manager Murray 
Cook? Down the line into the corner. 
Complaints about his leadership? One- 
hopper between the outfielders. Pete 
Rose is about to get caught off base too. 
Nobody likes to pick on a man when 
he’s down, but the way Davis figures it, 
even Pete has a lick or two coming. 

“The drug situation was tough,” Da- 
vis leads off as saying. ‘‘I didn’t get off to 
a good start in 1988. I was hitting .220 
with three homers and 19 RBIs in May. 
Now Eddie Milner had a drug problem, 
and I had kept him with me all spring, 
knowing they wouldn't approach Eddie 
if he was with me, because I don’t use 
drugs. We did everything together for 
six weeks. Then the day we broke camp, 
he went out and got some drugs and was 
back into rehab. That, with my getting 
off to a slow start, made them think I 
must have a drug problem too. I was the 
victim of trying to help a friend. 

“Then there was a rumor the Reds 
were trying to trade me, and five gener- 
al managers got together, and one of 
them said, ‘If the Reds are contemplat- 
ing trading Eric Davis, he must have a 
drug problem.’ We're in San Diego, and 
I get a call at 6 a.m. It’s a Cincinnati re- 
porter who says, ‘Did you read the pa- 
per?’ I said, ‘How can I read the Cincin- 
nati paper if I’m not in Cincinnati?’ 
There was a headline that said I use 
drugs. Of course, it wasn’t attributed. If 
it had been attributed, I would have had 
a lawsuit.” 

Davis cursed the reporters covering 
the Reds, and after hitting two home 


runs and driving in three runs against the a. i 


/i 


Padres that very night, he refused to talk 
to them the rest of the season. 
But it was when he met with 
Rose and Cook back in Cincin- 
nati to assess the damage that 
he really blew up. 

‘Pete said, ‘Well, maybe 
you use it recreationally,’ and 
Cook was in there. Maybe it 
was a question Pete had to ask. 
Bur the way he said it is what 
upset me. He said, You do it,’ 
rather than asking me. I've 
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didn’t talk to Murray the rest of the 
year, and I didn’t say anything to Pete 
but ‘Hi.’ When I got hot later in the sea- 
son, they all wanted to jump on the 
bandwagon. I just said, ‘Sorry, no cigar.’ ” 

It is two years later now, and both 
Rose and Cook are gone from the club, 
the former banished during the 1989 
season, the latter fired after it. Nothing 
further against Rose, Davis says—inju- 
ries hurt the Reds last year far more than 
his lingering public humiliation—but 
Cook’s departure was a blessing. 

“If Murray Cook was still the general 
manager, I wouldn't have signed a 
three-year deal,’’ says Davis, whose un- 
settled contract status was a staple of Cin- 
cinnati sports talk shows all winter. ‘‘I 
would have signed a one-year deal, and 
then I would have been 
gone. I never had a good 
relationship with Murray. 
He would always harp on 
what I didn’t do. I wasn’t a 
. leader, I didn't speak out 
enough, I wasn’t a super- 
star. It was like he would 
find things about me to 
pick on. I never under- 
stood that. 

“T can handle ridicule to 
a certain extent, but every- 
thing he said was negative. 
He would get on me because 


“lf Murray Cook was still 
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the general manager, | 
wouldn’t have signed a 
three-year deal. | would 
have signed a one-year 
deal, and then | would 


have been gone.” 


been in numerous Say No To Drugs cam- 
paigns. I’ve appeared in child-abuse pre- 
vention programs. I strive for a positive 
image. And I didn’t get 
any support from the 
club. 

“TI said, ‘You’re sup- 
posed to be in my cor- 
ner. Have I ever 
missed a plane? Have I 
ever been to the ball- 
park late? You 
can believe 
what you want 
to believe. 
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_ nd i I was wearing high tops. He 
s pars a called Nike and asked them if 
necing 5 I was making more money for 


wearing high tops. All he had 


to do was go to the trainer and find out 
I had bone chips in both ankles from 
» playing on AstroTurf.”’ 

Toward the end of his tenure with 

the Reds, Davis says, Cook was sing- 
ing a different tune. Suddenly, he 
was praising the very qualities—Da- 
vis’ leadership, his willingness to play 
hurt—he once had questioned. As far 
as Davis was concerned, it was too 
little too late. 
Wy “At the end of the year, Murray 
called me in—he probably knew he was 
going to be fired—and said I was a lead- 
er; I handled things well. He said he had 
to find out for himself. I was acting the 
same way in the clubhouse I'd always 
been. But he didn’t see that. Now it’s 
time for his departure, and he’s telling 
me what a great guy I am. It’s like he’s 
two-faced.”’ 

“That’s rough stuff,’’ says Murray 
Cook when reached at the Cincinnati of- 
fice where he now sells insurance. ‘‘I’m 
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disappointed he feels like that. I thought 
our relationship was quite positive, al- 
though we did have a very difficult ne- 
gotiation (before the 1989 season.) Part 
of the problem is his agent got him in- 
volved in the negotiations. I prefer that 
agents don’t do that.’’ 

Cook says he does not recall that an- 
gry meeting with Davis and Rose in Cin- 
cinnati after the drug story broke. What 
he does recall is “I supported him 100 
percent. I did then. I did all the way 
through. I still do. It was a scurrilous 
thing. It was handled very poorly.”’ 

As to the shoe incident, Cook insists 
he was only trying to help. The Reds 
had issued a directive that all the players 
must wear the same shoes, and Cook 
says that in calling Nike he ‘‘was trying 
to get information to defuse that situa- 
tion.” 

Nor were his attempts to repair the 
damage late last season prompted by his 
impending departure, Cook says. ‘‘I 
didn't know I was going to be fired,” he 
says. ‘I certainly meant what I said.” 

Several hours later, it is Cook’s turn to 
initiate a phone call. He has been think- 
ing about what Davis said about him, he 
says. He is mad. 

“T don’t want to be quite so conciliato- 
ry as I sounded,” he says. “I don’t take 
kindly to it. I don’t have to take potshots 
from him any more. They’re more than 
a little annoying.” 

Davis’ big problem, Cook says, is that 
he never understood where Cook was 
coming from, never understood the true 
nature of Cook’s job. 

“You try to do things to help players 
become the players they can be,” he 
says. ‘“The idea of a general manager is 
not to be friends with players, but to mo- 
tivate players. They take things personal- 
ly sometimes, and they shouldn’t take 
them personally.” 

But that’s over now. Cook no longer 
has to motivate Davis, and he doesn’t 
have to listen to him, either. ‘I don’t 
have to be a general manager any 
more,”’ he says. 


erhaps in the end, the one most 
consistent theme running 
through the ‘“‘ifs’’ about Davis con- 
cerns this business of leadership. With 
all that talent, this line of thinking goes, 
shouldn’t he be able to spur his team- 
mates on to greater heights? This is, of 
course, a long-standing cliche of sports, 
endlessly fascinating precisely because it 
can only be debated, not measured. 
Does a leader give pep talks or inspire 
by example? Is a leader a great player 
who does his job effortlessly or one who 
squeezes every ounce of performance 
out of mediocre skills? Have it any way 
you want it, Davis says. Frankly, he 
doesn't give a damn. 
“Leadership to me is overrated,"’ he 
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day of the series, and we were coming 
on the field from the clubhouse after 
batting practice. A couple of the youn- 
ger guys were playing catch, and a ball 
hit me in the sternum. I went down and 
had to go to the hospital. I didn’t play 
for three days. I could hardly breathe. A 
couple of guys questioned my integrity. 
There are always one or two guys who 
like to make comments but later say they 
didn’t mean it the way it was written. It’s 
the same guys who'll come in and shake 
your hand.” 

What is most frustrating, Davis says, is 
that sometimes he finds himself being 
second-guessed for not cutting himself 
enough slack, for playing too hard. 

“In 1987,” he says, “I got hurt run- 
ning into a brick wall in Wrigley Field 
late in the season when we were 2'2 
games up on San Francisco. We were 
leading the Cubs by one run, and Brian 
Dayett hit a two-out line drive into the 
right-center-field gap. I exposed myself. 
I made a running catch in the ivy, and I 
ran into the wall. I injured my shoulder, 
tore a muscle in my rib cage, bruised 
three ribs, and I was out [for 17 games in 
the last month of the season].”’ 

A season, it should be noted, in which 
he had 37 home runs, 100 RBIs, 120 
runs scored and 50 stolen bases in 129 
games. Was one game—one catch— 
worth the interruption of a year like 
that? 

“To me it was, yeah,’’ Davis says. ‘‘It 
kept us in first place. We might have hit 
a skid and lost 13 in a row. You play to 
win that game.’ 

The afternoon sun beats on the blinds 
st the picture window. In a mo- 
t, Davis will check in with Reggie 
ontgomery to see how the battle is go- 
ing in the retail plumbing and custom 
cabinet trade. But for now, he has the 
Reds to think about, and himself. 

“You see how close you are,”’ he says 
of playing for a team that has finished 
second four of the last five seasons. 
‘And then you look at it and see how far 
you were. It was easy for people to 
speculate that the stuff about Pete is 
why we were playing bad. But in 
June we were in first place. More 
than anything, it was the injuries that 
kept us from being competitive. Young 
guys were rushed into service when they 
were not ready to play.” 

Keep the Reds healthy this year—keep 
him healthy—and it will be different. 
New players, a new manager with new 
ideas and a new general manager will 
make it different. 

“I’m looking forward to winning,” 
Eric Davis says. Perhaps because it is 
the ultimate challenge. Next to selling 
those expensive bathtubs, that is.* 


“Leadership to meis__ | 
overrated. You didn’t hear 
about Kirk Gibson being a 

leader in Detroit .... But 
he comes to the Dodgers, 
a weaker team, ang they 
win, and all of a Pidden 
he’s a leader. This is 


ludicrous.” 


says. ““A guy can be a leader and not 
have success. You didn’t hear about 
Kirk Gibson being a leader in Detroit, 
where there was a great cast of players 
around him. But he comes to the Dod- 
gers, a weaker team, and they win, and 
all of a sudden he’s a leader. This is ludi- 
crous.”” 

It is the flip side of the leadership 
enigma that can be truly dangerous, Da- 
vis believes. Critics will seize on inci- 
dents without searching for reasons, 
without remembering the past. 

“We were playing San Francisco in 
1988,” Davis says. ““Well, I kill the Gi- 
ants. Always have. It was the opening 


Ron Rapoport is a sports columnist for the 
Daily News of Los Angeles. 
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acing’s Triple Crown 
is decided by three 
explosive bursts, total- 


ling between six and seven 
minutes, and preceded by 
months of fevered specula- 
tion. It is high drama, and it 
is therefore perhaps appropri- 
ate that a writer for a newspa- 
per that gave almost as much 
coverage to theater as to rac- 
ing should have created it. 
The Morning Telegraph, a 
New York daily in which the 
inspiration for racing’s great 
multi-event first appeared, di- 
vided its coverage between 
the race track and the stage. 
My father, Heywood Broun, 
got his first newspaper job 
there because his father knew 
a man who owned horses. Ac- 
cording to playwright Marc 
Connelly, the paper was 
known in Broadway circles as 
“The chorus girl’s breakfast.”’ 
Sportswriters use the days 
when nothing much is sched- 


IT WAS A SPORTSWRITER WHO 
FIRST LINKED THE DERBY, THE 
PREAKNESS AND THE BELMONT. 
AND SPORTSWRITERS STILL DRAW 
INSPIRATION FROM HORSE 
RACING'S TRIPLE CROWN 
By Heywood Hale Broun 


uled to do, what in the trade 
are called, “rainy-day ” 
pieces—musings on the past, 
speculations on the future, 
and occasionally, efforts to 
find some cosmic shape in the 
chaotic kaleidoscope of the 
sporting scene. 

It was, I suspect, some such 
day that led Charles Hatton 
of the Telegraph to decide 
that American racing ought 
to have, as the British did, a 
triple crown of races. And the 
appropriate trio in the states 
would be the Kentucky Der- 
by, the Preakness and the 
Belmont. The British trio is 
the Two Thousand Guineas, 
the Epsom Derby and the St. 
Leger. 

Reaching for his record 
books, Hatton determined 
that the first monarch in this 
dynasty had been the 1919 
champion, Sir Barton, a bad- 
tempered horse who was han- 
dled by a bad-tempered train- 
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he 


REMEMBER 
YOUR 


FIRST 
PAYDAY? 


er named Guy Bedwell. The two 
grouches also won the Withers in New 
York, and for a time some writers tried 
to establish a quadruple crown, throw- 
ing in this one-mile race with the mile- 
and-a-quarter, mile-and-three-sixteenths, 
and mile-and-a-half races Hatton had 
chosen. The idea never caught on, per- 
haps because many horse players find 
‘quadruple’ hard to pronounce but 
more probably because, in the list of 
magic numbers, three is more powerful 
than four. 

For a time, Hatton's creation seemed 
only to be a coronation of a puny, paper 
kind. Then, racing was an intimate busi- 
ness, involving the interest of only a few 
sophisticates considered faintly wicked 
by most of their hard-working country- 
men. Sir Barton’s thirteen victories, in- 
cluding the three classics and the With- 
ers, had brought his owner just under 
$117,000. The Depression '30s did not 
encourage interest in a game in which 
betting money was also breakfast, lunch 
and dinner money. 

Perhaps the first victor to gain real na- 
tional attention was War Admiral, fourth 
winner of the diadem (writers have 
worn out dictionaries looking for crown 


synonyms). That horse was romantically : 


famous because he was a son of the great 


Man O’ War, who was imbedded in the : 
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national consciousness along with the 
farmer's favorite, the trotter, Dan Patch. 
At one time, more commercial products 
were named after Dan Patch than after 
that other old racing figure—George 
Washington. 

Whatever the interest or ignorance of 
the public, owners of horses quickly be- 
came fascinated with the Hatton defini- 


The Kentu 


Casi Ne ma ae mS re) . bo A a N 
cky Derby: Akin to spring, with mint juleps and careless youth. 


tion of racing royalty. After Mrs. Isabel 
Dodge Sloane sent Cavalcade out to win 
the 1934 Kentucky Derby, she decided 
to insure the Preakness by sending along 
a stablemate, High Quest, to set an ex- 
hausting early pace that would kill off 
the contenders. When, far from ex- 
hausted, High Quest came cruising 
down the stretch in front, Mack Garner, 
riding the second-place Cavalcade, 
shouted at Bobby Jones on the leader to, 
“Pull up, pull up!’’ Jones said later: 
‘Hey, one voice sounds like another in 
all that noise. How did I know it was 
Mack? Anyway, this was the Preakness.” 
Unpleased by this victory, Mrs. Sloane 
never spoke to Jones again. Her Triple 
Crown dream had gone glimmering, 
and she couldn’t forgive. 
ore than three times the num- 
ber of crown winners has 
gone two thirds of the way, 
and it is in this group that some of rac- 
ing’s greatest dramas are to be found. | 
saw my first Derby in 1939, a race in 
which the great Johnstown made a joke 
of his field. In order to get to Churchill 
Downs, I had endured a 29-hour bus 
ride and found myself standing in the 
Rose Garden with no view of the track. 
Ed O'Neill, a young newspaperman, had 
gotten what were described as two 
passes to the Derby and persuaded me to 
cut classes at Swarthmore College and 
accompany him. We should have known 
that there wasn’t room in the press box 
for the representative of the Chester, 
Pennsylvania, Times (‘‘What Chester 
Makes, Makes Chester’’). But if necessi- 
ty is the mother of invention, despera- 
tion is a blood relative. We tore off our 
shirt tails, and O'Neill and I wrapped 
our hands and climbed the wire fence at 
the first turn. Hanging there like two 
electrocuted moths, we saw one of the 
most convincing victories in Derby his- 


most convincing victories in Derby his- 
tory. 

(Neither moth could possibly dream 
the impossible future: O'Neill becoming 
city editor of the Louisville Times with ac- 
cess to a well-placed box and I, as a 
member of the CBS racing team, having 
the run of the track for many years.) 

The next week, in the Preakness (the 
races are now more widely spaced at two 
weeks and three weeks, while Sir Bar- 
ton’s Preakness was four days after his 
Derby), Johnstown, against substantially 
the same field, was naturally an over- 
whelming favorite. Huge sums were bet 
on him to show, based on the theory that 
the mandatory payoff of $2.20 for a $2 
ticket, a 10-percent profit for two min- 
utes, was a sound investment. 

Coming around the final turn, Johns- 
town choked on his own tongue and 
dropped out of the running. Challedon, 
a distant second in the Derby, went on 
to win the race. Only the fact that Johns- 
town’s unconsidered stablemate, Gilded 
Knight, managed to finish second saved 
the show bettors from learning what 
Wall Street so often teaches: The phrase 
“sound investment’’ has no more sub- 
stance than the crap shooter's cry for ba- 
by shoes. 

After the great Citation capped a 
quick succession of monarchs with a 
breathtakingly easy set of victories in 
1948, it seemed, as the years passed 
without a successor, that changing cir- 
cumstances (such as a five-fold increase 
in the number of thoroughbred foals) 
had made a Triple Crown winner sadly 
unlikely. Luck, as well as statistics, had 
turned against the possibilities of racing 
immortality. 

In 1953, Native Dancer was to lose 
the only race of his career—the Ken- 
tucky Derby, in which he finished sec- 
ond to Dark Star after being knocked to 
his knees at the start. In 1958, Tim Tam 
broke a small bone in his foot while los- 
ing the Belmont to Cavan. And in 1961, 
Carry Back pulled up sore in the same 
race and broke the hearts of the millions 
who had made the son of Saggy out of 
Joppy (names with no promise of great- 
ness) the people's choice. 

In 1969, Majestic Prince was unsound 
after winning the Derby and Preakness, 
and his trainer, Johnny Longden, wanted 
to scratch him from the Belmont. Estab- 
lishment pressure prevailed over Long- 
den's judgment, but in the race, Arts and 
Letters prevailed over Longden’s sore- 
footed charge. 

Then in 1971, both hope and frustra- 
tion reached new peaks. Canonero II, a 
Venezuelan horse so obscure that no 
one knew exactly how to pronounce his 
name (custom has come down on the 
side of Canyon-ero), won the first two 
legs and came to the Belmont accompa- 
nied by what appeared to be half the 


The Preakness: A summer ambience, 
with crabs in the pot. 


population of his native country, bearing 
bongo drums and baskets of Latin fare. 
The drums beat all day but were sadly 
stilled when the hero fell to fourth place. 
Later, it was revealed that despite the 
glow of his coat and eye, Canonero had 
been ailing. He had bravely persevered 
through pain, and it was said that for al- 
most a year after that agonizing effort 
he had been unable to raise his head. 


o come close enough to the 
dream to savor its taste and then 
to lose it is an agony I saw on the 
face of Lucien Laurin after Riva Ridge, 
triumphant in the 1972 Derby, had inex- 
plicably lost the Preakness to an undis- 
tinguished animal named Bee Bee Bee. 
It appeared that Laurin’s champion had 
a hysterical distaste for wet feet and had 
lost, not to superiority, but to weather. 
Passing the lonely Lucien in the muddy 
parking lot after the race, I started to say 
something comforting, but watching 
him look up at the sky, I realized that he 
hated its moisture from horizon to hori- 
zon and was beyond comfort. 

After Riva revived his luster in the 
Belmont, Howard Gentry, farm manag- 
er for Penny Tweedy’s Meadow Stable, 
set a standard for inaccurate prediction. 
The kindly Gentry, who supervised the 
Meadow’s babies back in Virginia, told 
me that he was concerned that his em- 
ployer was in for a letdown. 

“Miz Tweedy has had so much atten- 
tion with Riva,’’ he said, ‘‘that she’s go- 
ing to feel bad next year when she won't 
have a Riva.” 

Next year, of course, was 1973, and 
up from the Meadow came Secretariat, 
the horse who trampled luck under his 
steel feet and made it give way to desti- 
ny. Consider that in the Derby, he 
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dropped backed to 11th among the 13 
starters, then began a continuous accel- 
eration that covered more than a mile, 
something considered impossible by the 
conventional wisdom that said three fur- 
longs was as long as the Big Move ever 
lasted. 

I stood on a tower at the head of the 
stretch that day and watched him go 
wide at the turn (not out of weakness 
but because of centrifugal force), his 
hooves tearing at the track like lightning 
bolts as he roared on to record time. The 
photographer, Tony Leonard, gave mea 
picture of him taken right after that race. 
A coiled spring in appearance, Secretari- 
at seems ready for another go right then. 

Consider that in the Preakness, he cir- 
cled the field on the first turn, losing 
many lengths. Jockey Ron Turcotte 
knew the move was unwise but had been 
instructed by Laurin to let Secretariat, 
whose arrogance matched his power, 
run the race of his own choosing. A 
probably faulty clock cost him a record 
in this race. 

Consider that in the Belmont, he ran 
the first six furlongs head and head with 
Sham in the sprint time of 1:09 4/5, a 
pace that should have given the race to 
some come-from-behind horse. There 
was none, of course, and for those of us 
who saw him, memory holds every 
stride as he arrowed down the stretch to 
his 31-length victory and another 
record. 

The little photo of Secretariat that 
travels everywhere in my wallet shows 
him, in the first year of his retirement, 
trotting across a Kentucky meadow in 
early morning. He is perfection, power, 
and joy, all in one; he’s a wearer of a spiri- 
tual and temporal Triple Crown. 


here have been winners of the 
at ges since—the duels between 
Affirmed and Alydar are prob- 
ably the artistic apotheosis—and there 
will be winners in the future and youn- 
ger people than I to remember them. 
But probably no one will solve the rid- 
dle of how Charles Hatton's idea 
worked so well. 
In my subjective view, which stretches 
weeks to months, the Triple Crown’s 


MICHAEL PONZINI 


The Belmont Stakes: Like autumn in 
June, a time to take stock and look 
ahead. 


success lies in its faithful reflection of the 
cycle of seasons. Louisville's Derby is 
springtime, a time of lively, careless 
youth, a time for mint juleps and fun. 

Pimlico’s Preakness is high summer, a 
time when the Chesapeake Bay crabs are 
ready for the pot and our pleasure 
(but drinks created in Baltimore for the 
Preakness always taste like the kind of 
after shave that would be chic in Las 
Vegas). 

The Belmont is autumn in June, a 
time for taking stock and looking ahead. 
Perhaps that’s why this last and longest 
of the three contests is called ‘‘The 
Breeder’s Race."’ It is looking to the 
generations to come. New York, so 
much bigger than Louisville or Balti- 
more, doesn’t disturb its vast and grid- 
locked self about the race. The winner is 
adorned with the urban, pin-pierced 
flower, the white carnation, instead of 
roses or black-eyed susans. Still, how- 
ever much of the city may go about its 
business, unaware that something much 
more exciting than the dull clangor of 
commerce lights up a June Saturday, 
those who were there never forget, and 
those who weren't will bend truth to 
make a memory. In years to come, there 
will be more who saw Secretariat's great 
run, the driving, striving rush of Af- 
firmed and Alydar, or, reaching back to 
the edge of recall, the backstretch run by 
Citation that turned a horse race into a 
strung-out parade, than there are May- 
flower descendants. 

Well, if the Derby, Preakness and Bel- 
mont are spring, summer and autumn, 
what is winter? It is the long stretch of 
waiting for the crocuses and daffodils, 
the first robin, and the morning line on 
the Derby.* 


Heywood Hale Broun is a writer and actor 
who covered horse racing for CBS for 10 
years. 
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Yamaha's new Super Jet will take your breath away like no other bathing beauty ever has. Its vigorous 633cc Yamaha 


Marine engine flatters the most ambitious style. And inspires a relentless passion for more. 

The Super Jet breathes exciting new life into every curve, cut and crest you’re out to conquer. But now you can 
breathe easy knowing you're in for a quieter ride on the Yamaha. While a wider, thickly-padded riding tray and a 
built-in handle pole spring insure a more comfortable ride. 

And remember, the Super Jet is only one of five Yamaha models equipped to delight water sport fans of any degree. 
From the rider-extraordinaire to those just getting a bit wet behind the ears. 

Ifanybody tells you there’s a more breathtaking ride around, they're simply full of hotair. Or they haven't yet ridden 
a Super Jet. Test ride one by calling 1-800-526-6650 for the Yamaha Water Vehicle Dealer nearest you. 

And find out for yourself. 


Read and follow the operation guidelines provided by Yamaha. Always observe all applicable boating laws. Never drink and drive AMAHA 


Dress properly with a USCG-approved personal flotation device and protective gear. Water Vehicles 


® What fast times 

3 we live in, It took 

BE 

= more than a century 
® for professional 

2 sports to find its first 
= $100,000 athlete 

= (Hank Greenberg), 


= and another 33 years 


- for its first _million- 
dollar man. This year 
the morning paper 
brings a new record 
almost every day. 

The eighth annual 
SPORT 100: Survey 
of who. makes what 
in sports has be- 
come exclusive terri 


tory, indeed. Make a 


million a year? Big 
deal. 168 guys who 
made seven figures 
failed to make the 
top 100, which this 
years cut off at 
$1.567 million (Ron 
Darling). Fifty-two 


athletes make $2 
million and six $3 
million (including our 
highest-paid team 
player, Patrick Ewing, 
at $3.575). The new 
champion, Sugar Ray 
Leonard, cleared 


$27.4 million—a new 
SPORT 100 record. 

But that’s the way 
it is in show busi- 
ness, which sports 
has become in a big 
way. If Mick Jagger 
and the Rolling 


Stones can clear 
over $40 million for 
their Steel Wheels 
Tour, why shouldn't 
another 40-year old, 
George Foreman, 
get $3 million for his 
own 20-fight Come- 
back Tour. 

And judging by 
how well the owners 
are doing—thanks 
largely to the $10 bil- 
lion network and ca- 
ble stations will 
shower on them over 
the next few years— 
salary numbers can 
be expected to take 
another quantum 
leap next year. As 
we write this, Buster 
Douglas was. negoti- 
ating for two fights that 
would gross him $65 
million. That’s 
entertainment. 
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SUGAR RAY LEONARD, WBC su- 
per middleweight champion, 
$27,450,000 (drew Thomas Hearns for 
$13,050,000 and defeated Roberto 
Duran for $14,400,000). This is the 
highest figure in SPORT 100 history. 


MIKE TYSON, heavyweight, 

$11,200,000 (defeated Frank Bruno 
for $6,400,000 and Carl Williams for 
$4,800,000) 

ROBERTO DURAN, super middle- 
weight, $7,572,000 (defeated Iran 
Barkley for $212,000, lost to Sugar Ray 

Leonard for $7,360,000) 


THOMAS HEARNS, super middle- 
weight, $6,600,000 (fought to a 
draw against Sugar Ray Leonard) 


PATRICK EWING, center, New 

York Knicks, $3,575,000 (includes 
$2,750,000 base salary plus $750,000 
in deferred income and $75,000 in mis- 
cellaneous bonuses); fifth year of 10- 
year contract. This is the highest annu- 
al salary ever paid to an athlete. 


ROBIN YOUNT, outfielder, Milwau- 

kee Brewers, $3,200,000 (includes 
$2,700,000 base salary plus $500,000 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
three-year contract 


WAYNE GRETZ2KY, center, Los An- 

geles Kings, $2,720,000 (includes 
$1,720,000 in base salary plus 
$1,000,000 in deferred income); first 
year of a nine-year contract 

KIRBY PUCKETT, outfielder, Minne- 

sota Twins, $2,700,000 (includes 
$2,200,000 base salary plus $500,000 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
three-year contract 


@ Denotes item of special interest. 


HOW WE FIGURE IT 

Figures for most prize-money athletes are based on to- 
tal winnings. Golf figures are based on the World Mon- 
ey List, as compiled by the EBEL World of Professional 
Golf, 1990. Boxing figures are based on purse money 
minus manager's fees. Jockey's figures are based on 
10 percent of total purse winnings. Figures for salaried 
athletes include: base salary, deferred income earned 
but not paid out, signing bonus pro-rated over the life 
of the contract and guaranteed bonuses. Performance 
or awards bonuses are not included. Baseball figures 
are for the 1990 season; basketball and hockey for the 
1989-90 season. All other figures, including football, 
are for 1989. 
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BRUGE L-SGHWARTZMAN 


ROBIN YOUNT — 


BASEBALL 


4. ROBIN YOUNT, outfielder, Milwau- 
kee Brewers, $3,200,000 


2. KIRBY PUCKETT; outfielder, Minne- — 


sota Twins, $2,700,000 

3. ROGER CLEMENS, pitcher, Boston 
Red Sox, $2,600,000 | 

4. DON MATTINGLY, first baseman, 
New York Yankees, $2,500,000 

5. EDDIE MURRAY, first baseman, Los 
Angeles Dodgers, $2,492,091 TI 


_6. PAUL MOLITOR, third baseman, Mil-. 


waukee Brewers, $2,433,333 

7. KENT HRBEK, first baseman, Minne-. 
sota Twins, $2,300,000 

8. WILL CLARK, first baseman, San 
Francisco Giants, $2,250,000 
RICKEY HENDERSON, outfielder, Oak- © 
land Athletics, $2,250,000 | 
40. MIKE SCOTT, pitcher, Houston As- 


_tros, $2,187,500 


41. TOM BROWNING, pitcher, Cincin- 
nati Reds, $2,125,000 

MARK DAVIS, pitcher, Kansas City 
Royals, $2,125,000 © 

TED HIGUERA, pitcher, Milwaukee 
Brewers, $2,125,000 

44. DAVE WINFIELD, outfielder, New. 
York Yankees, $2,122,890 

45. ERIC DAVIS, outfielder, Cincinnati 
Reds, $2,100,000 

ANDRE DAWSON, outfielder, Chicago 


_Cubs, $2,100,000 


JACK MORRIS, pitcher, Detroit Tigers, 
$2,100,000 t — 
48. PEDRO GUERRERO, first baseman, 
St. Louis Cardinals; $2,083,333 
49. KEVIN MITCHELL, outfielder, San 
Francisco Giants, $2,083,000 

20. MARK GUBICZA, pitcher, Kansas 
City Royals, $2,066,667 


BRYAN YABLONSKY — 


Y “i 


a 


‘ aN 
JOHN ELWAY 


FOOTBALL 


4. JOHN ELWAY, quarterback; Denver 
Broncos, $1,853,571 

2. DAN MARINO, quarterback, Miami 
Dolphins, $1,783,333 

3. JIM KELLY, quarterback, Buffalo 


_ Bills, $1,700,000 


WARREN MOON, quarterback, Hous- 
ton Oilers, $1,700,000 
5. RANDALL CUNNINGHAM, quarter- 
back, Philadelphia Eagles, 


_ $1,593,571 


6. HERSCHEL WALKER, running back, 
Dallas Cowboys, $1,525,000 
7. BERNIE KOSAR, quarterback, Cleve- 


land Browns, $1,442,857 


8. JOE MONTANA, quarterback, San 
Francisco 49ers, $1,368,000 

9. AL TOON, wide receiver, New York 
Jets, $1,350,000 


- 40. ERIC DICKERSON, running back, 


Indianapolis Colts, $1,310,000 
44. NEIL LOMAX, quarterback, Phoenix 
Cardinals, $1,300,000 


" BRUCE SMITH, defensive end, Buffalo 


Bills, $1,300,000 | 

REGGIE WHITE, defensive end, Phila- 
delphia Eagles, $1,300,000 

44. KEN O’BRIEN, quarterback, New 
York Jets, $1,283,333 

45. TROY AIKMAN, quarterback, Dallas 
Cowboys, $1,238,333 


_46. BOOMER ESIASON, quarterback, 


Cincinnati Bengals, $1,200,000 

47. STEVE LARGENT, wide receiver, Se- 
attle Seahawks, $1,150,000 

48. WILBER MARSHALL, linebacker, 
Washington Redskins, $1,100,000 
49. BO JACKSON, running back, Los 
Angeles Raiders, $1,040,184* 

20. MIKE QUICK, wide receiver, Phila- 
delphia Eagles, $1,033,333 


* For Jackson's total income, see No. 41 on SPORT 100 


SCOTT CUNNINGHAM 


PATRICK EWING 


BASKETBALL 


4. PATRICK EWING, center, New York 


Knicks, $3,575,000 

2. CHARLES BARKLEY, forward, Phila- 
delphia 76ers, $2,600,000 

3. A.C. GREEN, forward, Los Angeles 
Lakers, $2,500,000 | 
EARVIN (MAGIC) JOHNSON, guard, 
Los Angeles' Lakers, $2,500,000 

5. MICHAEL JORDAN, guard, Chicago 
Bulls, $2,420,000 

6. ISIAH THOMAS, guard, Detroit Pis- 
tons, $2,275,000 

7. RALPH SAMPSON, center, Sacra- 
mento Kings, $2,160,000 

8. AKEEM OLAJUWON, center, Hous- 
ton Rockets, $2,078,737 

9. MOSES MALONE, center, Atlanta 
Hawks, $2,055,000 | 
40. ALEX ENGLISH, forward, Denver 
Nuggets, $2,000,000 

CHRIS MULLIN, forward, Golden State 
Warriors, $2,000,000 

DAVID ROBINSON, center, San An- 
tonio Spurs, $2,000,000 

43. DOMINIQUE WILKINS, forward, At- 
lanta Hawks, $1,975,000 

44. DANNY MANNING, forward, Los 
Angeles Clippers, $1,900,000 

45. MARK JACKSON, guard, New York 
Knicks, $1,850,000 

46. TERRY CUMMINGS, forward, San 
Antonio Spurs, $1,845,833 

47. LARRY BIRD, forward, Boston Cel- 
tics, $1,800,000 

TERRY PORTER, guard, Portland Trail 
Blazers, $1,800,000 

49. JON KONCAK, center, Atlanta 
Hawks, $1,700,000 

20. JACK SIKMA, center, Milwaukee 
Bucks, $1,600,000 


SCOTT CUNNINGHAM — 


| WAYNE GRETZKY 


YY 


HOCKEY 


4. WAYNE GRETZKY, center, Los An- 


geles Kings, $2,720,000 

2. MARIO LEMIEUX, center, Pittsburgh 
Penguins, $2,150,000 

3. CHRIS CHELIOS, defenseman, Mon- 


_ treal Canadiens, $1,000,000 


4. BRYAN TROTTIER, center, New York 
Islanders, $975,000 

5. DAVE TAYLOR, right wing, Los An- 
geles Kings, $950,000 

6. RAY BOURQUE, defenseman, Bos- 


| ton Bruins, $925,000 


7. MARK MESSIER, center/left wing, 
Edmonton Oilers, $875,000 


8. BERNIE NICHOLLS, center, New 


York Rangers, $725,000 

9. STEVE YZERMAN, center, Detroit 
Red Wings, $700,000 

40. MICHEL GOULET, left wing, Chica- 
go Blackhawks, $600,000 

44. JIMMY CARSON, center, Detroit 
Red Wings, $585,000 

42. LARRY ROBINSON, defenseman, 


"Los Angeles Kings, $550,000 
_ 43. DENIS SAVARD, center, Chicago 


Blackhawks, $525,000 


| 44, KEVIN. DINEEN, right wing, Hartford 


Whalers, $510,000 

45. DOUG WILSON, defenseman, Chi- 

cago Blackhawks, $500,000 

RON HEXTALL, goaltender, Philadelphia 
Flyers, $500,000 

TIM KERR, right wing/center, Philadel- 

phia Flyers, $500,000 

48. PAUL COFFEY, defenseman, Pitts- 


‘burgh Penguins; $485,000 


49. PETER STASTNY, center, New Jer- 


' sey Devils, $480,000 


20. DALE-HAWERCHUK, center, Winni- 
peg Jets, $462,000 


’* For purposes of comparison we have converted the salaries 


of players paid in Canadian dollars to American dollars at the 


exchange rate at presstime of 84 cents.U.S. to $1 Canadian. 


CHARLES BARKLEY, forward, Phila- 

delphia 76ers, $2,600,000 
($2,033,500 base salary plus $416,500 
in deferred income and $150,000 in 
bonuses); first of nine-year contract 


ROGER CLEMENS, pitcher, Boston Red 
Sox, $2,600,000 (includes $2,500,000 
base salary plus $100,000 share of 
signing bonus); second year of three- 
year contract 


4 A.C. GREEN, forward, Los An- 
geles Lakers, $2,500,000; first 
year of four-year contract 


EARVIN (MAGIC) JOHNSON, guard, 
Los Angeles Lakers, $2,500,000; sixth 
year of 10-year contract 


DON MATTINGLY, first baseman, New 
York Yankees, $2,500,000; final year of 
three-year contract 


4 EDDIE MURRAY, first baseman, 
Los Angeles Dodgers, 
$2,492,091 (includes base salary of 
$2,700,000—but $500,000 is deferred 
without interest, which reduces pres- 
ent-day value to $132,091—plus 
$160,000 share of signing bonus); 
fourth year of five-year contract 


4 an MOLITOR, third baseman, 

Milwaukee Brewers, $2,433,333 
(includes $2,100,000 base salary plus 
$333,333 share of signing bonus); first 
year of three-year contract 


4 MICHAEL JORDAN, guard, Chi- 

cago Bulls, $2,420,000 (includes 
$2,050,000 base salary plus $370,000 
in deferred income), second year of 
eight-year contract 


1 y ores BRUNO, heavyweight, 
$2,400,000 (lost to Mike Tyson) 


4 Fs eee LENDL, tennis player, 
$2,344,367 


| ou HOLYFIELD, heavy- 

weight, $2,333,333 (defeated 
Michael Dokes for $500,000, Adilson 
Rodrigues for $833,333 and Alex 
Stewart for $1,000,000) 


2 KENT HRBEK, first baseman, 

Minnesota Twins, $2,300,000 
(includes $2,000,000 base salary plus 
$300,000 share of signing bonus); first 
year of five-year contract 


2 ISIAH THOMAS, guard, Detroit 
Pistons, $2,275,000; second year 
of eight-year contract 
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BASEBALL'S BALA 
TEAM MAKES-Al 


You might think that with 3-million- 
dollar player contracts, multiyear, bil- 
lion-dollar TV deals, astounding arbitra- 
tion awards and $500 million Toronto 
Ky, Domes;~baseball would be really 


_ © Big-Business. Truth is, baseball is puny 


ness standards. 
that when owners revealed 
venues during re- 

ith the players 


Libel 
sp 


‘came to a mere $1.01 bil- 

hay wouldn't place Base- 
balf Inc. in.the-Fo ne 500. Major 
Feadie Beseod operating profits 
0 be $100 million in 


fori believed 
1988-and about $140 million in 1989. 


Overall 1988 revenues broke down this 
way: 


© GATE: $412.6 million 

@ LOCAL BROADCASTING: 
$213.2 million 

@ NATIONAL BROADCASTING: 
$210.5 million 

e@ CONCESSIONS: $134.7 million 
© LICENSING: $20.8 million 

© OTHER: $26.8 million 


Divide it by 26, and average team re- 
venues stand at $39.2 million. Michael 
Jackson, Bill Cosby and the Rolling 
Stones each made more than that last 
year. Ex-Drexel Burnham Lambert junk- 
bond king Mike Milken used to pocket 


$400 million 


$ 85 million 


Nelson Doubleday _ 


more than an average team in a few 
months at his Beverly Hills trading ta- 
ble. 

Baseball dollars are peanuts to most 
team owners, who preside over large 
corporations, like the Braves’ Ted 
Turner (Turner Broadcasting), the Roy- 
als’ Ewing Kauffman (Marion Laborato- 
ries), the Tigers’ Tom Monaghan 
(Domino’s Pizza) or large fortunes 
(Kauffman’s partner Avron Fogelman, 
$1.3 billion; Turner, $1.7 billion; the Pa- 
dres’ Joan Kroc, $900 million; and the 
Twins’ Carl Pohlad, $700 million, ac- 
cording to Forbes magazine). 

But among the benefits owners ac- 
crue from a team are glory (if they 
win), fun in the clubhouse, fame they 
don’t get from their usual businesses, 
the chance to sell the franchise for 
many times what they paid for it (see 
“Baseball’s Greatest Hits” below) and 
loads of fiscal privacy. Baseball teams 
aren't traded on a stock exchange, 
don’t have public shareholders and 
don’t publish annual reports. 

Rare is the glimpse at how they prof- 
it or lose from owning a ballclub. When 
owners reluctantly opened their books 
to the players’ union in 1985, the pub- 
lic was treated to a gander at 1984 
team revenues (average: $23.5 million) 
and profits (average loss: $2.2 million). 
When the Mets were sold for $100 mil- 
lion in 1986, New York Times readers 


VER 
Fred Wilpon $475 million 


George W. Bush 


& Edward Rose $400 million 


Mets 
Rangers 


$ 80 million 


OR SNR $ 90 million 


$ 70 million 


Indians 


$ 54 million 


Phillies $30.2 million 1981 


$24.8 million 1985 


Thomas Monaghan 


Richard & David 
Jacobs 


$ 36 million 1984 Carl Pohiad 


Eli Jacobs $100 million 


$ 85 million 


$ 95 million 


Bill Giles & 


partners $140 million 


416 partners 


$21.4 million 1980 


Doubleday & Co. 


1981 | 


$20.5 million 


Tribune Co. 


THEIR SLICE 


Average revenues 


Major Lec 
CONCESSIONS 
$5.2 million bee Fes 
OTHER 


$1.03 million ~~ 


LICENSING 
$0.8 million 


GATE 
$15.9 million 


saw that the team had operating profits of 
$9.5 million on revenues of $43 million for 
the (pre-World Series championship) year 
ended April 30,1986—a 180-degree turn 
from a $9 million loss two years before. 
But the Pirates are a bit different from 
most teams when it comes to the indus- 
trywide cone of silence over team fi- 
nances. With the team fallen on hard 
times, Pittsburgh led a coalition of local 
corporations, universities and individuals 
that became partners in the Pirates to 
keep the team from leaving the Steel City. 
Because the purchase of the team was fi- 


NCE SHEET: HOW A 
10 LOSES-MONEY 


OF THE PIE 


for each of the 26 
gue teams. 


LOCAL BROAD- 
CASTING 


$8.2 million 


NATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING 


$8.1 million 


nanced by a $20 million loan from the 
city’s Urban Redevelopment Authority, 
the team is required to make public its 
annual revenues-and-profit picture (see 
chart). Here is a look at one team’s fi- 
nances. 


REVENUES 


There’s nothing mysterious about a 
team’s revenue stream: gate receipts, 
local and national broadcasting, con- 
cessions, marketing, advertising and 
parking. By raising ticket prices and re- 
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HOME GAME RECEIPTS 

ROAD GAME RECEIPTS 

LOCAL BROADCASTS 
“CONCESSIONS 

MLB CENTRAL FUND 
OTHER INCOME 


TEAM OPERATIONS 

PLAYER DEVELOPMENT 
BROADCASTING 

STADIUM & GAME OPERATIONS 
PROMOTIONAL, GEN. & ADMIN. 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


OPERATING PROFIT (LOSS) 


AMORTIZATION OF INITIAL ROSTER 

& PURCHASED INTANGIBLES, SIGNING 
BONUSES & DEPRECIATION 

INTEREST INCOME 

INTEREST EXPENSES 


NET PROFIT (LOSS) 


PITTSBURGH PIRATES 
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$41,369,177 | $44,093,260 


$1,026,970 $4,039,767 


$5,776,827 $4,500,275 


$4,902,602 


$2,729,040 
*$6,935,413 
$2,246,392 


$27,864,964 


$8,752,690 


$3,144,643 


**$44,552,754 
$5,773,895 
$907,107 
$4,474,372 
$5,744,430 


$34,449,558 


($3,380,246) 


$4,090,608 


($4,262,950) 


*Less $2,716,000 for expected collusion damages. 


**Team salary 8/31/89: $41,293,000. 


ducing the number of cheap seats at 
Three Rivers Stadium, a marketing tac- 
tic other teams employ, the Pirates 
posted a slight increase in home gate 
receipts last season, to $11.36 million, 
despite an attendance drop of 400,000 
In the National League, the visiting 
team receives 54 cents for every paid 
admission of more than $1, which 
reaped the Pirates $1 million in road 
receipts. 

No-shows (the Pirates sold 1.9 mil- 
lion tickets but lured only 1.4 million 


through the turnstiles) dropped conces- 
sions revenues 30 percent to $1.9 mil- 
lion, from $2.7 million in ’88. The Pi- 
rates have an unsatisfying concession 
agreement that brings the team only 
about 30 percent of ARA Services’ 
gross revenues. Compare that to the 
Minnesota Twins’ concession revenues 
of $3.4 million, which fell nearly 
$500,000 in 1989, but were still 79 per- 
cent higher than the Pirates’. The 
Twins’ deal gives them 35 percent of 
the concessionaire’s gross for the first 
(Continued on page 73) 
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2 WILL CLARK, first baseman, 
San Francisco Giants, 
$2,250,000 (includes $1,750,000 base 
salary plus $500,000 share of signing 
bonus); first year of four-year contract 


RICKEY HENDERSON, outfielder, Oak- 
land Athletics, $2,250,000 (includes 
$2,000,000 base salary plus $250,000 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
four-year contract 


2 Qzoris BECKER, tennis player, 
$2,216,823 


2 5m SCOTT, pitcher, Houston 
Astros, $2,187,500 (includes 
$2,175,000 base salary plus $12,500 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
two-year contract 
2 RALPH SAMPSON, center, Sac- 
ramento Kings, $2,160,000 (in- 
cludes $1,725,000 base salary plus 
$435,000 share of signing bonus); third 
year of six-year contract 


2 7 prepnatir LEMIEUX, center, Pitts- 
burgh Penguins, $2,150,000 (in- 
cludes $2,000,000 base salary plus 
$150,000 in guaranteed bonuses); first 
year of a five-year contract 
2 TOM BROWNING, pitcher, Cin- 
cinnati Reds, $2,125,000; one- 
year contract 
MARK DAVIS, pitcher, Kansas City 
Royals, $2,125,000 (includes 
$1,750,000 base salary plus $375,000 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
four-year contract 
TED HIGUERA, pitcher, Milwaukee 
Brewers, $2,125,000; one-year contract 
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‘THE GOOD OLD DAYS OF NICKEL BEERS 


AND $40,000 BALL PLAYERS. 


___ Big news hit the sports pages 
in 1 1930. That was the year Babe 
Ruth signed a lucrative two-year 


| contract worth $80,000 per year. 


That's more than what then- 
president Herbert Hoover made 
per annum. “After all,” said the 
Babe, “I had a better year.” 
Since then, sports salaries have 
been a topic of intense discus- 
sion. And why shouldn’t they be? 
Patrick Ewing and Robin Yount 
make more than $3 million a 
year. 

To show how much. salaries 
have. escalated in the six dec- 
-ades since the Ruth signing, 
SPORT has compiled a list of 
the highest-paid athletes at the 
beginning ¢ of each decade, start- 
ing) with 1940. 


JOE LOUIS: 


1940, 


BASEBALL-HANK GREENBERG, $40,000 
BOXING-JOE Louis, ‘$250,000 
_FOOTBALL-SAMMY BAUGH, $12,000 

_ HOCKEY-EDDIE SHORE, $7,000 


HORSE RACING (thoroughbred jockey)-ED- 
DIE ARCARO, $34,366 


SPORT ARCHIVE 


‘TED WILLIAMS _ 


1950 


BASEBALL-TED WILLIAMS, $1 25,000 
BASKETBALL-GEORGE MIKAN, $15,000 


BOXING-SUGAR | RAY ROBINSON, 
$355,000 


FOOTBALL-SID_ LUCKMAN, , $25,000 3 
HOCKEY- MAURICE RICHARD, $10,000 


HORSE RACING: EDDIE ARCARO, 
$141, 160%eapen 


SPORT ARCHIVE 


SPORT ARCHIVE 
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WILT CHAMBERLAIN 


1960 


BASEBALL-TED WILLIAMS, $86,000 


BASKETBALL-WILT CHAMBERLAIN, 
$100,000 


BOXING-INGEMAR JOHANSSON, 
$400,000 

FOOTBALL-BILLY CANNON, $46,667 
HOCKEY-MAURICE RICHARD, $25,000 


HORSE RACING-BILL SHOEMAKER, 
$212,396 


cocccec cccececccecn 


BOBBY ORR 


1970 

BASEBALL-CARL YASTRZEMSKI, $140,000 
BASKETBALL-PETE MARAVICH, $300,000 
BOXING-NINO BENVENUTI, $325,000 
FOOTBALLJOE NAMATH, $150,000 
HOCKEY-BOBBY ORR, $133,000 


HORSE RACING-LAFFITT PINCAY JR., 
gan 662 


™ 


WALTER PAYTON 


1980 


BASEBALL-NOLAN RYAN, $1,000,000 
BASKETBALL-JULIUS ERVING, $1,000,000 
BOXING-SUGAR RAY LEONARD, 
$1,500,000 

FOOTBALL-WALTER PAYTON, $475,000 
HOCKEY-MARCEL DIONNE, $300,000 


HORSE RACING-CHRIS McCARRON, 
‘$766,6 10 


—William Ladson 


Met hy ping) 


(Continued from page 70) 
one million tickets sold, and 45 percent 
above one million. 

Despite an improved performance, the 
Pirates’ TV-radio revenues of $5.8 million 
are on the low-end in baseball, where the 
Yankees get nearly $50 million annually 
solely from a 12-year, $500 million cable 
deal with the Madison Square Garden 
Network. 

But the largest chunk of revenues— 
money that often means the difference 
between profits and losses—comes from 
Major League Baseball, cash from nation- 
al TV, radio, marketing and licensing. The 
bulk of the booty in 1989 came from NBC 
Sports, ABC Sports and CBS Radio. Each 
team shares the revenues equally, a piece 
of the pie that 
brought the Pi- 
rates $9.6 mil- 
lion last season 
(including a $1 
million late pay- 
ment in 1989 
from 1988 
rights) and will 
bring all teams 
$14 million this 
season thanks 
to the new $1.5 
billion CBS- 
ESPN TV-cable 
deals. (The Pi- 
rates declined 
to take the en- 
tire 1989 media 
rights payment, 
electing to re- 
turn $2.7 million 
as the team’s 
anticipated 
share of ex- 
pected dam- 
ages from the 
1985 and 1986 
free-agent collu- 
sion cases.) 

In the realm 
of ancillary re- 
venues, the Pi- 
rates do poorly. 
The team gets 
nothing from 
parking or lux- aaa 
ury suites and a ae aaa 
pittance from "PAINT SURFACE 
stadium adver- BEFORE APPLICATION 
tising. All three 
of those areas 
are expanding and lucrative revenue 
streams that are often the subject of in- 
tense negotiations between teams and cit- 
ies or stadium authorities. Part of the rea- 
son for the collapse in talks over a 30- 
year lease between Yankees owner 
George Steinbrenner and New York City 
is the city’s refusal to pay for luxury suites 
at Yankee Stadium. 


EXPENSES 


Like all clubs, the Pirates’ major ex- 
pense is team operations, primarily player 
salaries, which averaged $399,000 last 
season, up 30 percent from 1988. Any ex- 
plosion of salaries would badly hurt the 
team’s bottom line, especially if its payroll 


soared as high as the Mets’ (average sal- 
ary: $865,741) and total revenues didn’t 
keep pace (which they wouldn’t because 
the Mets draw about twice as many fans 
as the Bucs). 

The Pirates’ other operating expenses 
illustrate the rise in team spending, even 
since 1985. Player development costs 
(scouting, working agreements with minor- 
league clubs) of $5.7 million are nearly 
three times the 1985 average of $2.2 mil- 
lion, as computed by Stanford University 
economist Roger Noll, when he was hired 
by the players’ union to examine the own- 
ers’ books. The Bucs’ $4.47 million costs 
for stadium and game operations (includ- 
ing $401,500 for rent) surpassed Noll’s 


ANEW GENERATION OF CAR WAX 
FOR A NEW GENERATION OF CARS 


= Bluegord! 
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me orl 
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DURING APPLICATION) © 


‘PAINT SURFACE 
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$3.6 million average, and its general and 
administrative costs of $5.7 million well 
exceeded the $3.5 million average. 

The most interesting expense is amorti- 
zation. This ‘‘cost” totaled $3.38 million 
last season, which went a long way to- 
ward leading the Pirates to a 1989 loss of 
$4.26 million; without amortization, the 
loss would have been only $882,704. 

Now, what's this all about? Well, this is 
part of what makes baseball team owner- 
ship so financially rewarding. Like anyone 
else in business, team owners are able to 
amortize tangible assets—office equip- 
ment, company cars—that is, reduce the 
value of an asset as itsupposedly declines 
in quality over a fixed period of time. But 
since 1959, when Bill Veeck reasoned 
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that players, like racehorses, were intangi- 
ble assets and also could be amortized— 
and the IRS agreed—sports team owners 
have been able to cut their taxable in- 
come further with these considerable “pa- 
per” losses from amortization. 

What's sweet about amortization is it's 
not an out-of-pocket cash expense. It’s 
purely on paper. The 12 limited partners in 
the Pirates don’t open their wallets to in- 
cur this expense—and they get a nifty tax 
shelter to boot. So in theory, a team with 
an operating profit of $2.5 million can re- 
port a loss of $500,000 to the IRS if it has 
amortizable “costs” of $3 million. 

In team ownership, the bulk of amortiza- 
tion comes from the purchase of the club. 
Say a team sells 
for $80 million. 
The IRS allows 
the owner to allo- 
cate half the price 
of a team to play- 
er contracts. For 
five years, the 
owner can write 
off $40 million, or 
$8 million a year. 
Amortization can 
continue after the 
five-year period, 
most commonly 
by writing off 
signing bonuses 
for the length of a 
player’s contract. 
(The Brewers, for 
example, can: 
write off Robin 
Yount’s $1.5 mil- 
lion signing bo- 
nus, $500,000 
each year in '90, 
91 and ’92). By 
reducing income 
via amortization, 
the team owner 
can report a low- 
er income or a 
loss. A loss in the 
owner's baseball 
business can of- 
ten be used to 
offset a profit in a 
non-baseball busi- 
ness. 

Taxes? Well, no 
one pays taxes if 
no income exists, 
making team ownership an attractive-tax 
shelter for the wealthy. Income, if*there is 
any, is in most cases transferred to the in- 
dividual tax returns of a/team’s»partners,or 
consolidated with the financial statements 
of an owners’ other ventures) 

So, the lesson in baseball\finances ‘is 
this: When owners whinesthat free\agency. 
and arbitration are ruining the Ttiseal’Struc- 
ture of baseball, don’t beliéve-them until 
they show you their financial statement, 
amortization and all. A loss to regular 
folks is a tax shelter to an owner. And re- 
member how much money they can make 
when they sell their “money-losing” sports 
enterprises. All that cash can take the 
edge off previous “losses.” 

—Richard Sandomir 
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a 3 5 | DAVE WINFIELD, outfielder, 

New York Yankees, $2,122,880 
(includes $2,022,890 base salary plus 
$100,000 share of signing bonus); This 
is the final year of what in 1981 was a 
landmark 10-year contract. 


3 ERIC DAVIS, outfielder, Cincin- 
nati Reds, $2,100,000 (includes 
$1,600,000 base salary plus $500,000 
signing bonus); first year of three-year 
contract 
ANDRE DAWSON, outfielder, Chicago 
Cubs, $2,100,000; final year of three- 
year contract 
JACK MORRIS, pitcher, Detroit Tigers, 
$2,100,000; one-year contract 
3 Pre GUERRERO, first base- 
man, St. Louis Cardinals, 
$2,083,333 (includes $1,950,000 base 
salary plus $133,333 share of signing 
bonus); second of three-year contract 
36n" MITCHELL, outfielder, 
San Francisco Giants, 
$2,083,000; one-year contract 


ODD COUPLE 


SAN DIEGO PADRES 


OUBTE SY OF THE 


"BRUCE HURST, MICHAEL MILK- 

S junkball pitcher, EN, junk-bond 

$1.63 million pitcher, $550 mil- 
lion 


3 AKEEM OLAJUWON, center, 
Houston Rockets, $2,078,737 
(includes $1,755,880 base salary plus 
$142,857 share of signing bonus and 
$180,000 in miscellaneous compensa- 
tion); third year of eight-year contract 


3 8 MARK GUBICZA, pitcher, Kan- 
sas City Royals, $2,066,667 (in- 

cludes $1,900,000 base salary plus 

$166,667 share of signing bonus); first 

year of three-year contract 

3 TIM RAINES, outfielder, Montre- 

al Expos, $2,055,555 (includes 
$2,000,000 base salary plus $55,555 
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_ HIGH SALARIES. 
WHY THE NBA 


Remember the not-so-good old days 
when the National Basketball Associa- 
tion was bickering in courtrooms and at 
bargaining tables like the other big 
leagues? Remember when the league 
was a sinking ship, so low in popularity 
that the final game of the 1981 cham- 
pionship series was televised by CBS 
on tape delay after the late-night news. 

When David J. Stern looks back, he 
calls those dark days a major reason 
for the league’s stunning and continu- 
ous upward spiral since he became its 
commissioner in 1984. Things were so 
bad, he says, that players and owners 
alike were forced to take risks and 
compromise. 

Now, players and owners are rolling 
harmoniously in dough. The average 
NBA player salary—the highest in team 
sports—will exceed $750,000 this sea- 
son, and, according to the NBA Players 
Association, could near $1 million as 
early as next season. Since salaries in 
the NBA expand at the rate the league 
gross revenues do, the owners can af- 
ford to sign those paychecks; 25 of the 
27 teams will show a profit this year, 
compared to just six in 1982. Plus, with 
the league more appealing, owners 
have seen the market values of their 
clubs go through the roof. The Phila- 
delphia 76ers were sold in '81 for $12 
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million; the Denver Nuggets and 
Portland Trail Blazers recently fetched 
$65 million and $70 million, 
respectively. 

Everybody's happy, and they’re 
pointing their fingers at Stern, a 5-foot- 
10 attorney who had been the league’s 
counsel and then executive vice presi- 
dent before replacing Larry O’Brien at 
the controls. It was Stern who realized 
that the NBA’s first step on the road 
back was to shake itself free of labor 
strife, reckless ownership (remember 
Ted Stepien?) and player drug involve- 
ment. 

But he needed the life line the Play- 
ers Association tossed the league in 
1983, when the two parties agreed up- 
on the first of two revolutionary collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. Stern, see- 
ing some owners spending excessively 
for stars, and others nearly bankrupt, 
knew the league needed stability. He 
convinced the union’s chief negotiator, 
Larry Fleisher, to accept a ceiling on 
team payrolls in exchange for a guar- 
anteed 53 percent of the league’s 
gross revenues in player salaries. This 
“salary cap” was the first instance of 
revenue-sharing between owners and 
players in modern sports history. 


GH Average gross 
revenue per team 

(23 teams from ‘84-85 
through '87-88; 25 
teams in 88-89; 27 
teams in '89-90) 


(Salary cap per team 


Figure in parenthesis ff 

is average player J 
salary for the league. 
In thousands, 


RICH OWNERS, NO STRIKES 
IS THE PIONEER LEAGUE 


DAVID STERN 


The accord bred cohesion, as both 
sides set their sights on the same rich- 
es. The owners and players then de- 
signed a progressive drug policy, the 
first plan with specific guidelines and 
penalties for a// players. While it hasn't 
eliminated drug abuse entirely, it has 
offered help to players who want to 
comply and banned those who don't, 
without any of the complaints of arbi- 
trary enforcement that lately have been 
leveled at the NFL. 

“Looking back, | think we were very 
lucky to have collectively viewed our- 
selves so vulnerable,” Stern says. “We 
were willing to take chances with each 
other and make concessions.” 

Clearly, the labor-management rela- 
tionship in the NBA has been more 
amicable than in other sports. And Flei- 
sher’s legacy (he died of a heart attack 
last year at 58) is that the NBA’s reve- 
nue-sharing arrangements have nearly 
tripled the players’ average salary. De- 
spite the obvious success, revenue 
sharing remains a radical idea, as evi- 
denced by the recent baseball negotia- 
tions. 

Retired labor leader Marvin Miller, for 
many years the executive director of 
the Major League Baseball Players As- 
sociation, has trouble hailing revenue 
sharing as a victory for labor. 

“It worked out almost solely because 
basketball went through a tremendous 
increase in revenue,” he says. “Placing 
a ceiling on salaries, and, in effect, co- 
ercing owners who would like to pay 
more, cannot be a good thing. Some- 
how, it’s a union’s job to prevent that. 
The worst thing about this is that it 
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now gives the owners in baseball—and 
presumably later in other sports— 
something to shoot at: ‘The players in 
basketball agreed to have restrictions 
placed on salaries; why can’t you [the 
players in their sports] do that?’ ”’ 

In 1982, Ed Garvey, then chief nego- 
tiator for the football players, had 
advanced the idea of revenue sharing 
before pulling his union out on an 
eight-week strike. The NFL owners dis- 
missed it as “socialistic.” When the 
NBA signed their deal, Garvey says, “‘l 
almost tore my rotator cuff patting my- 
self on the back.” 

It wouldn’t have worked so well for 
the NBA had revenues not soared. 
And revenues wouldn’t have soared 
without Stern’s marketing strategy. Fig- 
uring that once the league was cleared 
of those off-the-court distractions, the 
game and its stars would promote 
themselves, he flipped on the spot- 
lights and let the players excite the 
fans, sponsors, and television net- 
works. 

Sure, he got a break when three of 
the league’s most transcendent stars, 
Magic Johnson, Larry Bird and Michael 
Jordan, arrived in the same decade. 
But Stern was the director. The 
league’s annual All-Star Game became 
an all-star weekend, with feats of skill 
to showcase the game's shooters, dun- 
kers and old-timers. The lottery for the 
top draft choices became the kind of 
event that gets news-bulletin coverage 
from the media. 

“David Stern got the league to the 
point where it could concentrate on 
marketing,”’ says John Weistart, a law 
professor at Duke University, specializ- 
ing in sports law. ‘You could have put 
a lesser person in the commissioner's 
office at that time, and there would 
have been serious, serious problems in 
the NBA.” 

Under Stern, revenues have ex- 
ceeded even his own expectations. 
The league grossed $400 million last 
season, more than double the amount 
for the year he became commissioner. 
In 1988, he and Fleisher signed a sec- 
ond pact, a similar six-year deal that 
primarily adjusted the salary cap, intro- 
duced unrestricted free agency on a 
seniority basis and reduced the college 
draft to two rounds. At the time, the 
commissioner boldly estimated that re- 
venues would billow to $600 million by 
1994. That prediction now looks con- 
servative. 

Soon, the television networks lined 
up at Stern's door with deep pockets. 
A four-year contract with NBC, worth 


$600 million and starting next season, 
more than triples the league's existing 
pact with CBS and adds a valuable 
Saturday-morning slot for a promotional 
show developed by the league. TNT, 
the cable network, agreed last Decem- 
ber to pay $275 million for four more 
years, after paying $75 million for the 
past four. 

Stern expanded the league’s market- 
ing arm, NBA Properties, from four to 
60 employees. And in an unprecedent- 
ed move, he convinced the players to 
give Properties the right to market 
them as a group. As a result, NBA 
names and images easily find their way 
onto clothing, posters and advertise- 
ments. 

“Clearly that partnership pays won- 
derful dividends,”’ says Rick White, the 
president of Major League Baseball 
Properties. ‘It’s one of the things we 
most admire. We've made several at- 
tempts at a similar deal with little 
success.” 

Fans around the globe have been 
eating it all up. Average game atten- 
dance reached 15,088 last season; a 
60.5 percent increase from 19. d 
abroad, the league’s 70 internationa 
TV deals turn viewers from Se\ 
to the Soviet Union into fans) (é 


first two games of next reg sea 
in Japan now appears likely t¢ 


sional sports league has played 
exhibition games overseas. 

“There has to be a leveling off peri- 
od,” says Stern, whose original 
$250,000 salary has been increased to 
$3.5 million a year for the next five 
years, plus a $10 million signing bonus. 
“To some extent, we have built in an 
increase in revenues through the life of 
our current television arrangements. So 
that gives us a number of years to see 
whether we can’t develop business 
strategies that will push away that ulti- 
mate leveling off.’’ 

Sure, a slowing of the NBA economy 
could sour what has become a sweet 
partnership between the owners and 
the players. But for now, the players 
are happy, and judging by Stern’s new 
contract, the owners are delirious. 

That even includes Donald Sterling 
of the Clippers, whom Stern sued on 
behalf of the NBA when he moved his 
team from San Diego to Los Angeles 
against the league’s wishes. “Il paid the 
guy $6 million,”’ says Sterling, “and | 
still think he’s wonderful.” 

—David A. Raskin 
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BOXING 


4. SUGAR RAY LEONARD, 
$27,450,000 
2. MIKE TYSON, $11,200,000 
3. ROBERTO DURAN, $7,572,000 
4. THOMAS HEARNS, $6,600,000 
5. FRANK BRUNO, $2,400,000 
6. EVANDER HOLYFIELD, 
$2,333,333 
7. MICHAEL NUNN, $2,000,000 
8. JULIO CESAR CHAVEZ, 
$1,166,667 
9. RAY MANCINI, $1,260,000 
40. JEFF FENECH, $784,000 


MEN’S TENNIS 


. IVAN LENDL, $2,344,367 

. BORIS BECKER, $2,216,823 

. STEFAN EDBERG, $1,661,491 
JOHN MCENROE, $946,023 
BRAD GILBERT, $900,848 

. MICHAEL CHANG, $682,130 

. AARON KRICKSTEIN, $582,651 
. ALBERTO MANCINI, $510,430 
" ANDERS JARRYD, $485,873 
40. ANDRE AGASSI, $478,901 


RP ENADaONS 


WOMEN’S TENNIS 


. STEFFI GRAF, $1,963,905 

. MARTINA NAVRATILOVA, 
$1,285,614 

. GABRIELA SABATINI, $780,801 

. ZINA GARRISON, $590,653 

. ARANTXA SANCHEZ VICARIO, 
$549,098 

. HELENA SUKOVA, $431,579 

. JANA NOVOTNA, $430,896 

. PAM SHRIVER, $275,415 

. LARISA SAVCHENKO, 
$250,122 

40. MANUELA MALEEVA, $247,183 


MEN’S GOLF 


. DAVID FROST, $1,650,230 

. TOM KITE, $1,491,164 

. GREG NORMAN, $1,351,761 
. PAYNE STEWART, $1,283,515 
MARK CALCAVECCHIA, 
$1,258,946 

CURTIS STRANGE, $1,176,443 
. PAUL AZINGER, $1,046,915 

. SCOTT HOCH, $990,548 

. CHIP BECK, $984,417 

. TIM SIMPSON, $975,597 
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WOMEN’S GOLF 


. BETSY KING, $654,132 

. BETH DANIEL, $504,851 

. NANCY LOPEZ, $487,153 

PAT BRADLEY, $483,714 
PATTY SHEEHAN, $253,605. 
AYAKO OKAMOTO, $205,745 
COLLEEN WALKER, $204,666 
. TAMMIE GREEN, $204,143 

. PATTI RIZZO, $198,868 

. SHERRI TURNER, $198,353 


SCMNAMRON= 


= 
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JOCKEYS 


. JOSE SANTOS, $1,383,839 

. PAT DAY, $1,331,395 

. ANGEL CORDERO ‘IR,, 
$1,221,915 

. CHRIS MCCARRON, 
$1,155,420 

. EDDIE DELAHOUSSAYE, 
$1,151,162 

. LAFFIT PINCAY JR., 
$1,136,161 

. GARY STEVENS, $1,027,128 

. KENT DESORMEAUX, $906,962 

. PAT VALENZUELA, $820,954 

40. JULIE KRONE, $803,145 


TRAINERS 


4. D. WAYNE LUKAS, $1,610,400 

2. CHARLIE WHITTINGHAM, 
$1,140,223 

3. SHUG MCGAUGHEY, $830,689 

4. NEIL DRYSDALE, $551,427 

5. RON MCANALLY, $475,150 

6. ROGER ATTFIELD, $411,482 

7. SCOTTY SCHULHOFER, 
$356,062 

8. BILL MOTT, $354,605 

9. ROBERT KLESARIS, $274,887 

40. THOMAS SKIFFINGTON, 

$274,864 


MEN’S BOWLING 


. MIKE AULBY, $298,237 
AMLETO MONACELLI, 
$213,815 

. DEL BALLARD JR., $193,668 
PETE WEBER, $151,508 
DAVID FERRARO, $137,907 
BRIAN VOSS, $135,970 

. PARKER BOHN Ill, $135,752 
TONY WESTLAKE, $118,715 

. RANDY PEDERSEN, $113,932 
. JESS STAYROOK, $109,445 


WOMEN’S BOWLING 


. ROBIN ROMERO, $113,750 
2. LISA WAGNER, $83,060 
 TISH JOHNSON, $74,302 

. NIKKI GIANULIAS, $67,645 
. CHERYL DANIELS, $64,390 

. DONNA ADAMEK, $60,725 
ALETA SILL, $54,775 

LEANN BARRETT, $52,085 

. CAROL GIANOTTI, $47,805 
. MICHELLE MULLEN, $47,307 
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IVAN LENDL 
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FF HEDEMAN, $122,765 
¥ O'BRIEN COOPER, 


5. JIM ‘SHARP, $112,008 

6. JOHN W. JONES JR., 

iv ®t 105,940 

AMY ARVIN GARRETT, $105,931 
8. LEWIS FEILD, $97,623 
9. RABE RABON, $97, 127 

410. CHRIS LYBBERT, $93,866 


Look out 


it's time 
you gave 
yourself 
a GSE” 


If you're sexually active, you should know about the GSE. 
GSE stands for genital self-examination. Its a simple 
examination you can give yourself to check for any signs or 
symptoms of a sexually transmitted disease. Send for your 
free GSE Guide today. Because when it comes to sexual 
relationships, there are some important things to look out for. 


To receive your free GSE Guide, simply fill out and return 
the coupon below, or call, toll-free, 1-800-234-1124. 

[ For your free GSE Guide, fill out this coupon 

and mail to: GSE, PO. Box 4088, 
Woburn, MA 01888-4088 


Name (please print) 


Address 
City State ZIP 
0 English version 0 Spanish version 


SPO 


| Are you over 18 years of age? 0 Yes ONo 


Sponsored by Burroughs Wellcome Co. in conjunction with 
the American Academy of Dermatology, the American Academy of 
Family Physicians, the American College of General Practitioners in 
Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery, the American Osteopathic 
Association, and the American Social Health Association. 


Copr, © 1989 Burroughs Wellcome Co. All rights reserved. 


share of signing bonus); second year 
of three-year contract 


4o0ness MALONE, center, Atlan- 
ta Hawks, $2,055,000 (includes 
$1,955,000 plus $100,000 miscella- 
neous compensation); second year of 
three-year contract 


41 BO JACKSON, running back, 
Los Angeles Raiders, and out- 
fielder, Kansas City Royals, $2,040,184 
(includes $1,040,184 from football and 
$1,000,000 from baseball); third year of 
five-year football contract; baseball is 
one-year pact 
4 GEORGE BELL, designated hit- 
ter/outfielder, Toronto Blue 
Jays, $2,000,000; final year of three- 
year contract 
JOSE CANSECO, outfielder, Oakland 
Athletics, $2,000,000; one-year con- 
tract 
JACK CLARK, first baseman, San Die- 
go Padres, $2,000,000; one-year con- 
tract 
ALEX ENGLISH, forward, Denver Nug- 
gets, $2,000,000; last year of four-year 
contract 
VON HAYES, outfielder, Philadelphia 
Phillies, $2,000,000; first year of three- 
year contract 
CHRIS MULLIN, forward, Golden State 
Warriors, $2,000,000; first year of nine- 
year contract 
DALE MURPHY, outfielder, Atlanta 
Braves, $2,000,000; final year of three- 
year contract 
MICHAEL NUNN, IBF middleweight 
champion, $2,000,000 (defeated Sum- 
bu Kalambay for $933,333 and Iran 
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JIM FRANK/SHOOTING STAR 


MADONNA, sin- MARADONA, sin- 


gle-name singing gle-name soccer 
celebrity, $23 mil- celebrity, $2 mil- 
lion lion 
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A MILLION- 


~ JUST WHAT. DO 


THOSE GuYS DO 


Comte — 


, Dallas Cowboys owner Jerry . Jones and 
head coach Jimmy Johnson called run- 
ning back Herschel Walker into the of- 
fice last fall. It was early evening | after 
practice, ‘the sun casting long shadows 
over the field at Texas Stadium. 

“We're trading you to. Minnesota,” 
Jones said as Walker sat down. “There 
will be a private plane leaving tomor- 

“row morning at 6:30.” — 

The announcement came as a 
shock. Stunned, Walker climbed into 
his car and reached for the phone. 
There were dozens of friends and advi- 
sors he could have called. Instead, he 
called his agent, Peter Johnson. _ = 

“| don’t know what to do,” Walker — 
said to Johnson. “If you don’t know — 
what to do, don’t do anything s all,” 
Johnson said. “Just go home.” 

Johnson, a senior corporate vice 
president for International Management. 
Group, leans back into the leather — 


chair in his corner office at Internation- — 


al Management Group's Cleveland — 
headquarters as he recalls that day 
last year. _“My job was twofold that — 
evening. On the one hand, | had to 
counsel Herschel as to what was best 
for him. But my other job was to take” 
advantage of the opportunity. iin 
Taking advantage of the opportunity _ 
is an agent's job description. Johnson 
- negotiated a house, two cars and a 
_ $1.25 million bonus for Walker to re- 
place cash lost i in endorsements and 
taxes (Te exas has no state income tax; 
Minnesota does) from the trade. — 

IMG, with offices in 19 countries, is 

the largest | sports management compa- 

_ ny in the world, and Peter. Johnson is 
one of its point men. Directly in front of 
his desk hang framed magazine covers 
of his four most prestigious clients: Ae a) 
Martina Navratilova, Ivan Lendl, ‘Nancy 
Lopez and Walker. But Johnson is also 
in charge of the company’s team- 
sports division. As such, the division’ s 
clients include Steve Sax, Tim Raines, 
Al Toon, Gerald Riggs, A.C. Green, Mi- 
ke Gminski, Kenny Smith and Manute 
Bol. 

Johnson, 40, joined IMG 14 years 
ago, coming out of the University of — 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of 
Business and looking for a profession 
that. combined business and sports. He > 
‘started out doing tax returns for ath- 


ALL DAY LONG, 
SWAY? = \iGs= 
By Elzobein 


| Navratilova, Herschel Walker, Nancy 
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TOP T EN AGENTS ay 


“MARVIN DEMOFF, (Partial client list: — 

John Elway, Jim Everett, Dan Marino) 

DAVID FALK, ProServ, (Michael Jor 
dan, Patrick Ewing, Dominique Wilkins) : 

- ROBERT FRALEY, (Bill ras ee 

Hershiser) - 

PETER: JOHNSON, IMG, (Martina ie 


Lopez, lvan Lendl) 
_ ALASTAIR JOHNSTON, IMG, (Arnold 
Palmer, Gary Player, Ray Floyd, Jackie 
Stewart) ; 
DICK MOSS, (Jack Morris, Andre Daw- 
son, Gary Carter) a = 
| HUGHES NORTON, IMG, (Greg Nor-— 
man, Curtis Strange) =,3 
TOM REICH, IMG, (Steve Sax, ‘eck 
Clark, Tim Raines, Ruben Sierra) — 
LEIGH STEINBERG, Steinberg & Moo- 
rad, (Troy Aikman, Warren Moon, Ken 
oO’ Brien) 
BOB WOOLF, Bob Woolf Associates, 
(Joe Montana, Larry Bird) 


5 


letes in IMG’s accounting office, but 
then moved up to representing the ath- 
letes in contract negotiations. Since 

then, he’s negotiated millions of dollars _ 
_in contracts and endorsements. 

Clean-cut good looks and glasses 
make Johnson look like the Ward 
Cleaver of sports agents. Despite a 
_ salary in the mid-six figures, he drives 

_ a Honda. And while the business ap- 
- pears glamorous, the daily routine is 

- mundane. Johnson, however, turns 
mundane into an art form. 

_ On a typical Friday in Cleveland, 
Ciobrisote arrives at the offic ice at 9: 30 
a.m.in time to receive a call from Taka- J 
hiko Joyama, head of IMG’s tennis di- 
vision in Japan. A month earlier, John- 
son had negotiated a nine-year, $20 
million endorsement deal for Lendl with 
Mizuno, the largest sporting goods 
company in the world. IMG’s take from 
that deal will be close to 15 percent. 

Johnson leans close to his. desk, his. 
"nose just inches from the desk top, as —. 
he puts the final touches on the con- 
‘tract. His voice is soft during discus- 
sions about a Lendl-Andre Agassi 
(another IMG client) exhibition tour of 
the Far East and other endorsement 
deals for Navratilova and Lendl. As he 
_ hangs up the phone, he comments on 
the amount of ‘money the Japanese ~ 
are willing to spend on athletes. 

“See this?” he asks, a boyish ; 
amazement crossing his faceashe 

' reaches into his brown leather brief- 
case and draws out a multicolored 
square cloth. “Is the greatest thing to 
clean your glasses. This Japanese ~ 


i company pays Martina $100, 000 just — 


to endorse this abing. It's unbelievable.” VY 
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The next five hours will be spent on 
the phone, getting updates from other 
IMG agents, talking to agents of other 
athletes, fielding requests for appear- 
ances and talking to his own clients. 

Michael Barnett, Wayne Gretzky's 
agent, calls to try to set a date when 
both Navratilova and Gretzky could re- 
ceive an award at the White House. 
“It's tough to get President Bush, 
Gretzky and Martina in one place at 
the same time,” Johnson says. A rep- 
resentative from the U.S. Women’s 
Golf Open wants to know if Lopez will 
play in an exhibition in Atlanta to pro- 
mote the U.S. Open. 

Finally, a break. “‘Suzie!”” Johnson 
yells from behind the closed door of 
his office. Suzie Akos, his assistant, 
pokes her head through the door. 
“Could you get Ivan on the phone?” 

A minute later, Johnson's phone 
buzzes. He picks up the line and lis- 
tens as Lendl recites a dirty joke. 
Then they discuss the Hartford 
Whalers. “I get all my hockey informa- 
tion from Ivan,” Johnson says later. Fi- 
nally, it's down to business. Would 
Lendl be interested in a deal with Ga- 
torade USA’s new Light product? 
Lendl says he would. 

Ralph Cindrich, president of IMG’s 
football division, which falls under the 
team-sports category, calls to talk 
about new football recruits. Tom 
Reich, president of IMG/Baseball, 
checks in to discuss his 
most recent salary negotia- 


tion, a $1.625 million contract for the 
Texas Rangers’ Ruben Sierra. Both are 
former independent agents who have 
come to work under IMG’s umbrella. 
Throughout the conversations, John- 


N THE LIFE OF AN AGENT 


son's manner is low-key. With other 
agents, he is a sounding board, some- 
one to discuss deals with. With the ath- 
letes, he’s a business manager. “My 
clients are my friends, but not my best 
friends,” he says. 

Johnson leaves his office twice, both 
times to grab a Diet Coke from the ma- 
chine down the hall. There is no break 
for lunch, He takes calls and reads 
contracts drafted by IMG’s lawyers. 

In the afternoon, Johnson sits back 
in a chair with his feet up on a stool, 
discussing Chris Evert’s schedule with 
Bob Kain, another senior corporate 
vice president and Evert’s agent. 
Navratilova and Evert are doing an ex- 
hibition tour. First order of business is 
whether any of their clients would be 
interested in a tattoo endorsement. 

“It's a joke,” Kain says, both he and 
Johnson laughing at the thought. “We 
type it up and send it to our athletes.” 

The meeting is filled with dates, ap- 
pearance fees, travel details and moth- 
erhood. All of the Navratilova-Evert ex- 
hibitions must be planned before Sep- 
tember, the month Evert and her hus- 
band, Andy Mill, plan to start a family. 
They discuss the number of tennis 
tournaments in the Far East, some 
IMG exhibitions, hear the latest report 
of Navratilova and Evert’s exhibitions in 
the U.S. and discuss 14-year-old tennis 
phenom Jennifer Capriati’s new Prince 
contract. 

The lights from Cleveland's slim sky- 
line replace the view of Lake Erie. 
Johnson makes a couple of calls, in- 
cluding one to IMG’s New York office 
to catch up on business and another to 
Chicago, where Navratilova is play- 
ing in a tournament. Last 
order of business is to ar- 
range a ride from O’Hare 
airport to his hotel in Chi- 
cago. Then he grabs his 
coat and runs off to the 
airport to spend the 
weekend with Navrati- 
lova. Even Ward 
Cleaver needs to 
bask in a little 
glamor now 
and then. 


Barkley for $1,066,667) 


DAVID ROBINSON, center, San An- 
tonio Spurs, $2,000,000 (also receives 
$155,000 loan); third year of 10-year 
contract 


FERNANDO VALENZUELA, pitcher, Los 
Angeles Dodgers, $2,000,000; one-year 
contract. 


5 GLENN DAVIS, first baseman, 
Houston Astros, $1,985,000; 
one-year contract 


5 OZZIE SMITH, shortstop, St. 

Louis Cardinals, $1,975,000 (in- 
cludes $1,850,000 base salary plus 
$125,000 share of signing bonus); first 
year of two-year contract 


DOMINIQUE WILKINS, forward, Atlanta 
Hawks, $1,975,000 (includes : 
$1,900,000 base salary plus $60,000 
share of signing bonus and $15,000 for 
a new car); first of five-year contract 


5 OREL HERSHISER, pitcher, Los 

Angeles Dodgers, $1,966,667 
(includes $1,600,000 base salary plus 
$366,667 share of signing bonus); sec- 
ond year of three-year contract 


FRANK VIOLA, pitcher, New York 
Mets, $1,966,667 (includes $1,600,000 
base salary plus $366,667 share of 
signing bonus); second year of three- 
year contract 


Mike Tyson's out-of-the-ring antics 
have dealt a knockout blow to his 
commercial appeal. Prior to Iron Mike's 
highly publicized divorce from Robin 
Givens and his street fight with Mitch 
Green, he had six endorsement 
deals worth $3.75 million. 

Now, he has but one, 

Toyota (in Japan only) 
for $800,000. 


n 5 STEFFI GRAF, tennis player, 
$1,963,905. Youngest member 
of SPORT 100 (turns 21 on June 14) 
and only woman to make the list. 
5 Src SUTCLIFFE, pitcher, Chi- 
cago Cubs, $1,925,000 (in- 
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cludes $1,650,000 base salary plus 
$275,000 share of signing bonus); first 
year of two-year contract 


5OMNCE PARRISH, catcher, Cali- 
fornia Angels, $1,916,667 (in- 
cludes $1,750,000 base salary plus 
$166,667 share of signing bonus); first 
year of three-year contract 


6 WADE BOGGS, third baseman, 
Boston Red Sox, $1,900,000; 
first year of three-year contract 


BOB BOONE, catcher, Kansas City 
Royals, $1,900,000; one-year contract 


DANNY MANNING, forward, Los An- 
geles Clippers, $1,900,000; second 
year of five-year contract 


6 JOE CARTER, outfielder, San 

Diego Padres, $1,866,667 (in- 
cludes $1,200,000 base salary plus 
$666,667 share of signing bonus); first 
year of three-year contract 


ANDRES GALARRAGA, first baseman, 
Montreal Expos, $1,866,667 (includes 
$1,700,000 base salary plus $166,667 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
three-year contract 


DWIGHT GOODEN, pitcher, New York 
Mets, $1,866,667 (includes $1,700,000 
base salary plus $166,667 share of 
signing bonus); second year of three- 
year contract 


6 JOHN ELWAY, quarterback, 
Denver Broncos, $1,853,571 
(includes $1,425,000 base salary plus 
$428,571 share of signing bonus); sec- 

ond year of seven-year contract 


The minimum wage for those lucky 
enough to labor in the NBA, NFL, NHL 
and Major League Baseball is a step up 
from what you'd get bagging fries at 
the local McDonald’s ($4.25 
per hour). To wit: 
4. BASKETBALL, $110,000 
2. BASEBALL, $100,000 
3. FOOTBALL, $50,000 
4. HOCKEY, $25,000 
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Express. ‘Newspaper kid.,Grand 
“Cypress Resort, Lexus Automo- 


CORPORATE AMERICAS TEAM 


Companies in the United States 
and abroad will spend more than 
$580 million to have profes- 
sional athletes endorse 
their products this year. 
The athletes in greatest 
demand are golfers and 
tennis players, and for 
two good reasons. 
Those sports atiract 
affluent audiences, 
and their athletes 
have been free 
from association with 
the substance-abuse 
problems that have 
plagued football, bas- 
ketball and baseball. 
The exceptions are Mich- 
ael Jordan and Wayne 
Gretzky, who have tran- 
scended their athlete-status 
into full-scale celebrityhood. 

Here, at a minimum of $100,000 
per pop for a non-sports-related 
product, are the top 10 athlete/ 
endorsers for 1989 (with fee per 
client where available). 


Automotive, Karhu equipment, Lloyd’s 
Bank, and various licensees ($2.5 mil- 
lion). 

MICHAEL JORDAN, $4 
million: Nike ($1.3 mil- 
lion), Coca-Cola 

($500,000), McDonald’s 
($500,000), Wilson 
Sporting Goods 
($200,000), Hanes un- 
derwear ($200,000), 
Wheaties ($150,000), 
First Chicago Bank, 
Bigsby & Kruthers, 
Ohio Art, Chicago-area 
Chevrolet, Johnson 

Products. 

CURTIS STRANGE, $4 

million: MacGregor Golf 

Co. ($1 million), Nike, Sky- 
Tel Corp., Hertz, Rolex, Ma- 
tsushita Electric, Dunlop golf 

balls, King Valley Associates, 

Kingsmill Resort. In Japan: 

Sports Shinko, Nisseki House. 

8. CHRIS EVERT, $3.5 million: 

Diet Coke ($500,000), Wilson 

Sporting Goods, Ellesse, DBI 

Corp.’s Family Shopping Net- 

work, Rolex, the Polo Club of 

Boca Raton, Payless Car Rental, 

Colonial Corp.’s Montgomery 

Ward, Marchand Eyewear, 

Converse. 

9. BERNHARD LANGER, $3 

million: Hugo Boss clothing, 


4. ARNOLD PALMER, $9 million: 
Hertz ($500,000), PaineWebber 
($500,000), Sears ($250,000), 
Pennzoil, Lanier, Johnston & Mur- 
phy shoes, Lofts, GTE, Rolex, Pro- 
Group, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Cadillac, and more than 70 inter- 
national licensees ($5 million). : 
2. GREG NORMAN, $8 mil- ' 
lion: Spalding Sports! ‘clubs and 

ball ($4-5 million), es Air- 

lines ($250,000), Reeb 
Daikyo.Ltd.,, ‘Epson, Med: lonald’s, 


das shoes, American Express, 
Ebel watches, Lufthansa Air- 
lines, Mercedes-Benz, Phenix 
clothing. 

40. IVAN LENDL, $2.5 mil- 
lion: Mizuno rackets, shoes 
and clothing ($2 million), Gator- 
ade ($100,000), Hertz, Kenner, 
Sun River golf, Asmik comput- 
er tennis game. 


biles, Golf ‘Magazine, , and inter- 
national licensees. In Australia: 
Akubra hats and-Niblick golf 
shoes. ; 

3. JACK NICKLAUS, $7 mil- 
lion: Nabisco ($250,000), 
MacGregor Golf, Lincoln-Mercu- 
ry, Uniden, Warnaco, Bostonian, 
Manville-Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
Optique Du Monde eyeglasses, © 
Pine Hosiery, Asahi Chemical, 
ABC Sports, Great Golf Re- 


Watch for 49ers quarter- 
back Joe Montana and 14- 
year-old tennis phenom 
Jennifer Capriati to be hot 
endorsement properties this 
year. Montana, who has al- 
ready appeared in Pepsi, Dis- 
ney World, Hanes and Astro- 
Lite Alkaline Battery commer- 

cials this year, has signed a $1 
million contract to endorse L.A. 
Gear. Capriati signed two six- 
figure deals—a $750,000 shoe 
and clothing contract with Di- 
adora and a $250,000 contract 
with Prince—before she even 
appeared in a professional 
tournament. If she climbs to 
the top of the rankings, bo- 
nuses could total an addi- 
tional $1 million per year. 
—Elizabeth Comte 


sorts the World, and various 
international licensees. 

4. BORIS BECKER, $7 mil- 
lion: Fila Sports clothing ($3.2 
million), Estusa rackets ($2 
million), Diadora shoes ($1 mil- 
lion), Ford, Ractiv sports bev- 
erage, Polaroid sunglasses. " 
5. WAYNE GRETZKY, $4 ; 
million: Nike ($600,000), 
Coca-Cola ($200,000), 

American Express 

($100,000), Zurich Insur- A 
ance, Wheaties, Peak f 


SUCCESS IS MORE 
THAN KNOWING HOW. 


IT’S KNOWING WHEN. 


Football players work years building up their 
size, seneth and speed, but football games are 
won with timing. 

When the defense is spread out and the 
linebackers have dropped back, you don’t have 
to be an All-Pro to gain big yardage from a 
simple draw play. 

Timing is the secret of everything in life, 
especially in treating hair loss. The sooner 
you start using Rogaine, the better your 
chances of success. 

Two million men have already tried Rogaine. 
It’s not a conditioner or cosmetic. It’s a treat- 


IF YOU’RE LOSING YOUR HAIR, 
DON’T LOSE TIME. 

SEE YOUR DERMATOLOGIST 
OR FAMILY DOCTOR OR CALL: 
1-800-558-2500 EXT. 608 


Rogaine 


SOLUTION minoxidil 2% 


For a summary of product information, see adjoining page. 
(Upjohn) ©1990 The Upjohn Company J-2777 


ment for male pattern baldness of the crown 
that’s been tested by dermatologists and is 
available only with a prescription from your 
doctor. 

So if you always want to look the best you 
can, see your doctor now about Rogaine... 
while time is still on your side. 

For more information, a list of doctors near 
you, and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive 
to visit your doctor (sorry, this offer is available 
for men only), call this toll-free number or send 
us the attached business reply card or the 
coupon below. 


Please send me a $10 certificate as an in © 608) 
see my doctor. Send eee to: The Upjohn Company, 
PO Box 9040, Opa Locka, FL 33054-0044 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


EAST NAMES FIRST. 
STREET. 
CITY. STATE ZIP. 


TELEPHONE NO! ) 


(] | am requesting a list of dermatologists or doctors in my area. 


©1990 The Upjohn Company 


gaine 


OLUTION minoxidil 2% 


The only product ever 
proven to grow hair. 


What is ROGAINE? 


ROGAINE Topical Solution, discovered and made by The Upjohn Company. is a standardized topical (tor use only on the skin) 
Prescription medication proved effective for the long-term treatment of male pattern baldness of the crown 

ROGAINE is the only topical solution of minoxidil. Minoxidil in tablet form has been used since 1980 to lower biood pressure 
The use of minoxidil tablets is limited to treatment of patients with severe high blood pressure. When a high enough dosage in 
tablet form is used to lower blood pressure. certain effects that merit your attention may occur These effects appear io be dose 
related 

Persons who use ROGAINE Topical Solution have a low level of absorption of minoxidil. much lower than that of persons 
being treated with minoxidil tablets for high blood pressure Therefore, the likelihood that a person using ROGAINE Topical 
Solution will develop the effects associated with minoxidil tablets is very small In fact, none of these effects has been directly 
altnbuted to ROGAINE in clinical studies 


How soon can | expect results from using ROGAINE? 

Studies have shown that the response to treatment with ROGAINE may vary widely 

Some men receiving ROGAINE may see faster results than others, others may respond with a slower rate of hair growth You 
should nol expect visible growth in less than four months 
If | respond to ROGAINE, what will the hair look like? 

If you have very little hair and respond to treatment. your first hait growth may be so, downy, colorless hair that is barely 
visible. After further treatment the new hair should be the same color and thickness as the other hair on your scalp. if you start 
with substantial hair, the new hair should be of the same color and thickness as the rest of your hair 


How long do! need to use ROGAINE? 

ROGAINE is a treatment, not a cure. If you respond to treatment, you will need to continue using ROGAINE to maintain or 
increase fair growth If you do not begin to show a response to treatment with ROGAINE after 2 reasonable period of time (at 
least four months or more), your doctor may advise you to discontinue using ROGAINE 


What happens if | stop using ROGAINE? Will | keep the new hair? 
if you stop using ROGAINE, you will probably shed the new hair within a few months after stopping treatment 


What is the dosage of ROGAINE? 

You should apply 2 1 mL dose of ROGAINE two times a day, once in the morning and once at night, before bedtime. Each 
bottle should fast about 30 days (one month). The applicators in each package of ROGAINE are designed to apply the correct 
amount of ROGAINE with each application Please refer fo the Instructions for Use 


What if | miss a dose or forget to use ROGAINE? 
i! you miss one or two daily applications of ROGAINE, you should restart your twice-daily application and return to your 
usual Schedule, You should not attempt to make up for missed applications 


Can | use ROGAINE more than twice a day? Will it work faster? 

No. Studies by The Upjotin Company have been carefully conducted to determine the correct amount of ROGAINE to use to 
Obtain the most satisfactory results. More frequent applications or use of larger doses (more than one ML twice a day) have not 
been shown to speed up the process of hair growth and may increase the possibility of side effects 


What are the most common side effects reported in clinical studies with ROGAINE? 

Studies of patients using ROGAINE have shown that the most common adverse effects directly attributable to ROGAINE 
Topical Solution were itching and other skin irritations of the treated area of the scalp. Adout 5% of patients had these 
complaints 

Other side effects, including light-neadedness. dizziness, and headaches were reported by patients using ROGAINE or 
placebo (a similar solution without the active medication) 


What are some of the side effects people have reported? 

The frequency of side effects listed below was similar, except for dermatologic reactions, in the ROGAINE and placebo 
Qroups Respiratory (bronchitis. upper respiratory infection. sinusitis); Dermatologic (irritant or allergic contact dermatitis 
eczema, hypertrichosis. focal erythema, pruritus, dry skin/scalp flaking, exacerbation of hair loss, alopecia): Gastrointestinal 
(diarrhea, nausea. vomiting). Neurology (headache. dizziness, faintness, light-headedness), Musculoskeletal (fractures, back 
pain, tendinitis}, Cardiovascular (edema, chest pain. blood pressure increases/decreases, palpitation, pulse rate increases/ 
decreases), Allergy (nonspecific allergic reactions, hives, allergic rhinitis, facial swelling and sensitivity), Special Senses 
(conjunctivitis, ear infections, vertigo, visual disturbances, including decreased visual acuity); Metadolic-Nutnitional (edema 
weight gain): Urinary Tract (urinary tract infections. renal calculi, urethritis), Genital Tract (prostatitis, epididymitis, sexual 
dystunction), Psychiatric (anxiety, depression, fatigue). Hematology (lymphadenopathy, thrombocytopenia), Endocrine 

Individuals who are hypersensitive to minoxidil, propylene glycol, or ethanol must not use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE Topical Solution contains afcohol, which could cause burning or irritation of the eyes, mucous membranes. or 
sensitive Skin areas. |! ROGAINE accidentally gets into these areas, bathe the area with large amounts of cool tap water. Contact 
your doctor it irritation persists 


What are the possible side effects that could affect the heart and circulation when using ROGAINE? 

Although serious side effects have not been attributed to ROGAINE in clinical studies, there is a possibility that they could 
occur because the active ingredient in ROGAINE Topica! Solution is the same as in minoxidil tablets. 

Minoxidil tablets are used to treat high blood pressure. Minoxidil tablets lower blood pressure by relaxing the artenes, an 
effect called vasodilation Vasodilation leads to retention of fluid and increased hear! rate. The following effects have occurred 
in some patients taking minoxidil tablets for high blood pressure 

Increased heart rale— some patients have reported that their resting heart rate increased by more than 20 beats per minute 
Rapid weight gain of more than 5 pounds or swelling (edema) of the face, hands, ankles, or stomach area: Difficulty in 
breathing, especially when lying down, a result of an increase in body fluids or fluid around the heart; Worsening of, or new 
onset of, angina pectoris 

When ROGAINE Topical Solution is used on normal skin, very little minoxidil is absorbed and the possible effects attributed 
to minoxidil lablets are not expected with the use of ROGAINE. I, however, you experience any of the possible side effects 
lested, discontinue use of ROGAINE and consult your doctor. Presumably, such elfects would be most likely if greater 
absorption occurred, e.g.. because ROGAINE was used on damaged or inflamed skin of in greater than recommended 
amounts 

In arnmat studies, minoxidil, in doses higher than would be obtained trom topical use in people, has caused important heart 
Structure damage. This kind of damage has not been seen in humans given minoxidil tablets tor high blood pressure at effective 
doses 


What factors may increase the risk of serious side effects with ROGAIME? 

Individuals with known of suspected underlying coronary artery disease of the presence of or predisposition to heart failure 
would be at particular risk if systemic effects (that is, increased heart rate or fluid retention) of minoxidil were to occur 
Physicians, and patients with these kinds of underlying diseases, should be conscious of the potential risk of treatment if they 
choose to use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE should be applied only to the scalp and should not be used on other parts of the body, because absorption of 
minoxidil may be increased and the risk of side effects may become greater. You should not use ROGAINE if your scalp becomes 
tentated or is sunburned, and you should not use it along with other topical treatment medication on your scalp 
Can men with high \d pressure use ROGAINE? 

Individuals with hypertension, including those under treatment with antihypertensive agents, can use ROGAINE but should 
be monitored closely by their doctor. Patients taking guanethidine for high blood pressure should not use ROGAINE 
Should any precautions be followed? 

Individuals using ROGAINE should be monitored by their physician one month after starting ROGAINE and at least every six 
months afterward. Discontinue ROGAINE if systemic effects occur 

Do not use it in conjunction with other topical agents such as corticosteroids, retinoids and petrolatum or agents that 
enhance percutaneous absorption ROGAINE is for topical use only. Each mL contains 20 mg minoxidil and accidental ingestion 
Could cause adverse systemic effects < 

No carcinogenicity was found with topical application. ROGAINE should not be used by pregnant women or by nursing 
mothers. The effects on labor and delivery are not known. Pediatric use: Safety and effectiveness has not been established 
under age 18 

Caution’ Federal law prohibits dispensing without a prescription. You must see a doctor to receive a prescription 
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BASEBALL'S 
~ OTHER 
TOP 10s 


IRA GABRIEL 


WILL CLARK 


What about all those big baseball 
signings you read about this past win- 
ter? How come those guys aren’t 
where they should be in the SPORT 
100? Well, if you don’t find some of 
the obvious names among baseball’s 
highest-paid on the SPORT 100 this 
year, the reason lies in how their con- 
tracts were structured. 

With the threat of a lockout, players 
who negotiated deals prior to this sea- 
son tried to reduce their potential sala- 
ry losses by getting more of their 1990 
money in signing bonuses and less in 
1990 salary. In many instances, a play- 
er’s signing bonus plus his 1990 salary 
equal his 1991 salary. 

Although players receive their signing 
bonuses up front, it’s always been our 
policy in compiling the SPORT 100 to 
prorate the signing bonus over the life 
of the contract, dividing it by the num- 
ber of years in the pact. This, we feel, 
gives a more accurate picture of the 
player’s earnings year-to-year. 

However, if the entire signing bonus 
were counted for 1990, among players 
who signed last winter, these would be 
the leaders: 


4. ROBIN YOUNT, $4,200,000 

2. WILL CLARK, $3,750,000 

3. KIRBY PUCKETT, $3,700,000 

4. KENT HRBEK, $3,500,000 

5. MARK DAVIS, $3,250,000 

6. ERIC DAVIS, $3,100,000 
PAUL MOLITOR, $3,100,000 

8. RICKEY HENDERSON, $3,000,000 
JOE CARTER, $3,000,000 
MARK LANGSTON, $3,000,000 


And, these are the top 10 based on an 
average annual value of their con- 
tracts: 


4. WILL CLARK, $3,750,000 

2. DAVE STEWART, $3,500,000 

3. MARK DAVIS, $3,250,000 

4. MARK LANGSTON, $3,200,000 
ROBIN YOUNT, $3,200,000 

6. ERIC DAVIS, $3,100,000 

7. JOE CARTER, $3,066,667 

8. PAUL MOLITOR, $3,033,333 

9. KIRBY PUCKETT, $3,000,000 
RICKEY HENDERSON, $3,000,000 


IT GETS THEIR 


MOTORS RUNNING 


Salaries of top race car drivers are 
closely held secrets—sort of like the 
real CIA budget—but there are ways to 
crack the vault. 

Drivers are basically independent 
contractors who strike the best deals 
they can with the car owners. For their 
part, owners want to keep salaries a 
secret to avoid bidding wars. In any 
case, the “salary” often just scrapes 
the surface of total money earned, and 
there are as many different compensa- 
tion structures as there are contracts. 

In addition to salaries, drivers get a 
percentage of the prize money they 
win, usually 30 to 40 percent. Others 
have related deals to pad their 
pockets. 

Roger Penske’s Indy-car drivers are 
said to receive relatively low guaran- 
teed salaries, but lucrative appearance 
and endorsement packages with spon- 
sors may match their basic compensa- 
tion. Rick Mears and Danny Sullivan 
are each reported to receive around 
$700,000 a year in salary, and an 
equivalent amount from their non-driv- 
ing activities. Then, as members of an 
extraordinarily successful team, they 
have a rare opportunity to win prize 
money. Sullivan brought in an extra mil- 
lion in 1988 when he won the CART 
championship. 

Bill Elliott, one of the country’s most 
popular and successful stock-car driv- 
ers, lingers at the low end of what his 


Mario Andretti 


DRIVING FOR DOLLARS 


| FORMULAONE || SALARIES | PRIZEMONEY 
ea a a a 
a a OS ae ae | 
| __Nigel Mansel | $6,000,000 TO 
ae a aa 

eee) 

ae 

ae ee) 


Gerhard Berger $3,000,000 
$2,000,000 
INDY CARS ener 
Emerson Fittipaldi $4,500,000 $2,166,078 
Michael Andretti $4,300,000 $931,793 


$4,100,000 $4,247,574 


COVER PHOTOGRAPHS 


GABRIELA SABATINI BY DAVID WALBERG 
MICHAEL JORDAN BY JIM GUND JOE MONTANA 
BY MIKE POWELL/ALLSPORT USA WAYNE 
GRETZKY BY JON SOOHOO/BERNSTEIN ASSOC, 
BUSTER DOUGLAS BY WILL HART DARRYL 
STRAWBERRY BY BRUCE L. SCHWARTZMAN 
JOHN STOCKTON BY BRIAN DRAKE MARK 
LANGSTON COURTESY OF THE SEATTLE 
MARINERS 


top competitors make. But he’s a part 
owner of his team; he may only get 
$300,000 a year as a driver, but you 
can bet that he’s pocketing a lot more 
than that as an entrepreneur. 

Variations abound. How much a driv- 
er really makes is between him, his 
owner and his accountant. But here, 
based on informed estimates, are the 
leading money makers of 1989—in sal- 
ary and prize money. 

—Terry Mulgannon 


Research 
saves lives. 


American Heart 
Association 


WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 


OUR 


NBA 


DRAF'T 


TSINavD VH! 


diss — 
DARRELL WALTRIP AND FRIENDS 


— ce PREVIEW 


YOUR FAN'S- 


EYE VIEW OF 


Bobby Rahal $1,000,000 $687,424 
STOCK CARS 


Darrell Waltrip $700,000 $4,343,079 
$500,000 : 


NEXT YEAR'S 


$300,000 $2,247,950 
Bill Elliott $300,000 $854,570 


“Formula One compensates drivers for performance based on points for placing 
in the top six or for completing a certain percentage of laps. Their teams are 
then given money to help defray the costs of travel, usually in the millions of 
dollars. Real “prize money,” as such, is insignificant compared to the 
travel-support budget, for which figures are unavailable. 


NEW STARS 


NEXT MONTH IN 


2O 
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"WHAT THE BOSS MAKES 


& BENNETT STUDIOS 


BRUC! 


MITCHELL LAYTON 


MITCHELL LAYTON 


MICHAEL PONZINI 


HOCKEY 
HIGH JACQUES DEMERS, Detroit Red 
Wings, $240,000. 


LOW DOUG CARPENTER, Toronto Ma- 
ple Leafs, $75,600 ($90,000 Ca- 
nadian) 


SG 
ASKETBALL 


HIGH LARRY BROWN, San Antonio 
Spurs, $750,000 


LOW DON CASEY, Los Angeles Clip- 
pers $150,000 


COLLEGE 
BASKETBALL 


HIGH RICK PITINO, University of Ken- 
tucky, $950,000 


* For 1989 season 


MITCHELL LAYTON 


BRUCE L. SCHWARTZMAN * 


MICHAEL PONZINI 


BASEBALL 


HIGH TOM LASORDA, Los Angeles 
Dodgers, $500,000 

SPARKY ANDERSON, Detroit Tigers, 
$500,000 

LOW BUCKY DENT, New York Yan- 
kees, $125,000 


= 


SCOTT CUNNINGHAM/REDSKINS 


\ PRY 


FOOTBALL 


HIGH DON SHULA, Miami Dolphins, 
$1,100,000 

LOW JOE BUGEL, Phoenix Cardinals, 
$225,000 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


HIGH DON JAMES, University of 
Washington, $750,000 


HIGH HOWARD SCHNELLENBERGER, 
University of Louisville, $700,000 


HIGH DENNIS ERICKSON, University of 
Miami, $655,000 

(Bill Curry's contract at the University 
of Kentucky for 1990 will make him the 
highest-paid college football head 
coach. The deal calls for a $500,000 
base salary, a $150,000 home and 
two cars valued at $60,000. In addi- 
tion, he receives a $200,000 bonus 
for winning eight games. Total pack- 
age—if he gets the bonus: 
$910,000) 


WHO'S MISSING 


GARY GAETTI, JIMMY KEY, 
KEVIN McREYNOLDS, CAL 
RIPKEN JR., ERIC SHOW, 
ANDY VAN SLYKE, assorted base- 
ball players. These six all made the 
SPORT 100 list last year, Van Slyke 
and Ripken even clearing $2 million. 
However, they miss this year because 
their contracts were structured to keep 
1990 payments low in the event of a 
lockout. 


TONY GWYNN, outfielder, San Diego 
Padres. Four-time National League bat- 
ting champ, base stealer, Gold Glove 
winner, bad negotiator. Gwynn keeps 
signing contract extensions that put 
him behind the field by the time they 
take effect. This year’s salary: 
$1,066,667. 


MARTINA NAVRATILOVA, tennis play- 
er. A charter member of the SPORT 
100, Martina fails to make the list for 
the first time in eight years. Her 
$1,285,614 in winnings for 1989 were 
down from the previous year's 
$1,333,782—still rich, but not rich 
enough for this neighborhood. 


TONY MANDARICH, offensive lineman, 
Green Bay Packers. Mandarich’s bally- 
hooed $5 million five-year deal is not 
all it's cracked up to be. He receives a 
$2 million signing bonus, but $1.2 mil- 
lion of it is deferred until 1994. And his 
base salary for 1989 was $300,000, 
plus a $50,000 roster bonus. 


KARL MALONE, forward, Utah Jazz. Af- 
ter three renegotiations of his contract, 
the premier power forward in the game 
receives only $1,450,000 this year. 
There’s eight years left on the contract, 
and it goes only as high as $2,280,000 
in 1997-98. 


JOE MONTANA, quarterback, San 
Francisco 49ers. The best quarterback 
in the history of the game ranks behind 
six of today’s quarterbacks on the pay 
scale. Montana received a base salary 
of $1,200,000 in his last Super Bowl 
season, plus a $100,000 prorated 
share of his signing bonus and a 
$68,000 playoff bonus—a mere 
$1,368,000—unless owner Eddie De- 
Bartolo Jr. slipped him a little some- 
thing extra on the side. 


See North Carolina The Same Way Your Ancestors Did. By Water 


In North Carolina, one of the most popular forms of transportation is, interestingly, also one of the oldest. 
You can sail the beautiful coastline where Blackbeard once reigned. Takea ferry ne from thriving coastal towns to 
some of the most remote islands anywhere. And further inland, ski, fish and swim in pristine lakes and winding rivers. 
So come discover North Carolina. The water has long erased the footsteps of your ancestors. But the beauty of the 


land will make an impression that will stay with you forever. 
Name Address City State Zip 


Call your local tour operator or 1-800-VISIT NC. For our visitor information package, write: Visit North Carolina, Dept. 458, Raleigh, NC 27699. 


North Carolina 


The Beauty Only Begins With The Scenery, 


6700" JACKSON, guard, New 
York Knicks, $1,850,000 (in- 
cludes $1,205,000 base salary plus 
$595,000 in deferred income and 
$50,000 share of signing bonus); first 
year of four-year contract 


TERRY PENDLETON, third baseman, St. 
Louis Cardinals, $1,850,000; one-year 
contract 


6 TERRY CUMMINGS, forward, 

San Antonio Spurs, $1,845,833 
(includes $1,700,000 base salary plus 
$25,000 share of signing bonus and 
$120,833 in miscellaneous bonuses); 
fourth year of six-year contract 


7OouR BIRD, forward, Boston 
Celtics, $1,800,000; first year of 
three-year contract 


MARK LANGSTON, pitcher, California 
Angels, $1,800,000 (includes 
$1,500,000 base salary plus $300,000 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
five-year contract 


TERRY PORTER, guard, Portland Trail 
Blazers, $1,800,000; first year of six- 
year contract 


DARRYL STRAWBERRY, outfielder, New 
York Mets, $1,800,000; final year of 
six-year contract 


ALAN TRAMMELL, shortstop, Detroit Ti- 
gers, $1,800,000; first year of three- 
year contract 


LOU WHITAKER, second baseman, De- 
troit Tigers, $1,800,000; first year of 
three-year contract 


7 DAN MARINO, quarterback, Mi- 

ami Dolphins, $1,783,333 (in- 
cludes $1,450,000 base salary plus 
$333,333 share of signing bonus); 
fourth year of six-year contract 


77 TIM BURKE, pitcher, Montreal 
Expos, $1,766,667 (includes 
$1,600,000 base salary plus $166,667 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
three-year contract 
7 CARLTON FISK, catcher, Chica- 
go White Sox, $1,750,000; one- 
year contract 
KEITH HERNANDEZ, first baseman, 
Cleveland Indians, $1,750,000; first 
year of two-year contract 
WALLY JOYNER, first baseman, Califor- 
nia Angels, $1,750,000; one-year con- 
tract 
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BARGAIN: BRETT 
HULL, right wing, St. 
Louis Blues, 
$137,500. He 
cracked the 50-goal 
barrier in his 54th 
game this year. 


BARGAIN: JULIO 
_ CESAR CHAVEZ, 
“$1,166,667. WBC 
super lightweight 
champion had six 
fights in 1989, and 
won them all, for an 

average purse of 
under $200,000. 


BARGAIN: OTTIS 
ANDERSON, running 
back, New York 
Giants, $250,000. 
Anderson was the 
Giants’ offense, 
gaining 1,023 yards 
on 325 attempts, or 
$769 per rush. 


BARGAIN: TONY 
GWYNN, outfielder, 
San Diego Padres, 
$1,131,667. Third 
straight NL batting 
title, 203 hits. 


MICHAEL PONZINI 


BUST: SERGEI 
PRIAKIN, left and 
right wing, Calgary 
Flames, $100,800 
(U.S.). Calgary had to 
take him to get a 
crack at Sergei 
Makarov, but he’s 
simply not good 
enough to play for 
them. He dresses only = 
one of every five 
games and rarely gets 
on the ice. 


MITCHELL 8. REIBEL/SPORTSCHROME 


BUST: ROBERTO 
DURAN, 


$7,572,000. 


Erstwhile super 
middleweight earned 
his big payday (and 


$212,000) against 


Iran Barkley. Then, 


got laughed at last vs. 


Leonard, and took 


home $7,360,000, 
No mas, please. 


BUST: MARCUS 
ALLEN, running back, 
L.A. Raiders, 
$900,000. Just 293 
yards in 69 attempts. 
Cash per carry: 
$13,043. 


BUST: JESSE 
BARFIELD, outfielder, 
Toronto Blue 
Jays-New York 
Yankees, 
$1,300,000. Third 
straight year under 
.265. 


BRUCE BENNETT 


BARGAIN: DENNIS 
ECKERSLEY, pitcher, 
Oakland Athletics, 
$937,500. 
Thirty-three saves, 4 
victories, and a World 
Series ring, $25,338 
per team win 
contributed. 


IRUCE L. SCHWARTZMAN 


BARGAIN: RUBEN 
SIERRA, outfielder, 
Texas Rangers, 
$357,500. Sierra 
drove in 119 runs, at 
a bargain rate of 
$3,004 each. 


BARGAIN: JOE 
DUMARS, guard, 
Detroit Pistons, 
$686,000. Nearly 
19 points per game, 
SPORT/NBA MVP of 
last year’s Finals, 
All-Star. 


BARGAIN: LUC 
ROBITAILLE, left wing, 
Los Angeles Kings, 
$210,000. A 
three-time first-team 
all-star who is 
consistently among 
the league’s top 15 
scorers. 


“ANDREW B, BERSNTEIN 


BUST: ZANE SMITH, 
pitcher, Atlanta 
Braves-Montreal 
Expos, $525,000. A 
1-13 record and 2 
saves, splitting time 
as a Starter and 
reliever, or 
$175,000 per team 
victory. 


. 
” 
it 


4 
BUST: DARRYL 
STRAWBERRY, 
outfielder, New York 
Mets, $1,420,000. 
No matter how you 
look at it: 77 RBis at 
$18,442 per, or 105 
strikeouts at a bargain 
$13,524 each. 


BUST: MARK 
JACKSON, guard, 
New York Knicks, 
$1,850,000. Eleven 
points per game, 
AWOL in playoffs, 
All-Ego. 


BUST: DAVE TAYLOR, 
right wing, Los 
Angeles Kings, 
$950,000. Veteran 
60-point scorer still 
living off Triple Crown 
line days. 


BARGAIN: JOHN 
SMILEY, pitcher, 
Pittsburgh Pirates, 
$230,000. A 12-8 
record, with a 2.81 
ERA. $19,167 per 
win. 


BUST: RON DARLING, 
pitcher, New York 
Mets, $1,766,667. 
A 14-14 record and a 
3.52 ERA, 
$126,191 per win. 


COURTESY OF THE NBA 


COURTESY OF THE NBA 


TOM DIPACE 


\. 


BARGAIN: JOHN 
(HOT ROD) 
WILLIAMS, forward, 
Cleveland Cavaliers, 
$600,000. 
Sixth-man deluxe, 
averaging half-a-point 
per minute played. 


BARGAIN: DON 
MAJKOWSKI, 
quarterback, Green 
Bay Packers, 
$300,000. Brought 
Green Bay thrills to go 
with the chills at 
$11,111 per 
touchdown (27). 


BARGAIN: JOHN 
STOCKTON, guard, 
Utah Jazz, 
$1,000,000. Nearly 
14 assists per game, 
at $1,321 each. 


BARGAIN: ANTHONY 
CARTER, wide 
receiver, Minnesota 
Vikings, $450,000. 
Sixty-five receptions 
for 1,066 yards. 
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BUST: KIKI 
VANDEWEGHE, 
forward, New York 
Knicks, $1,035,333. 
Saw zero action in 
November, December, 
January and February. 


BUST: KEN O'BRIEN, 
quarterback, New 

York Jets, 
$1,283,333. 

Brought New York 
nothing but heartache— 
and a high draft pick—at 
$106,944 per 
touchdown (12). 


COURTESY OF THE NBA 


CONNER, guard, New 
Jersey Nets, 
$900,000. Nearly 
five assists per game, 
$3,529 each. 


« 


BRYAN YABLONSKY 


BUST: WESLEY 
WALKER, wide 
receiver, New York 
Jets, $750,000. 
Sidelined most of the 
season with leg 
injuries. 


DAN QUISENBERRY, pitcher, San Fran- 
cisco Giants. Quiz continues to be 
among the highest-paid players in 
baseball—but not by the team he plays 
for. Rather, he continues to benefit 
from the long-term contract he signed 
at Kansas City, with its lucrative real 
estate investments. This year’s portion 
of that deal is worth $2,657,203. 


BRUCE SUTTER, retired pitcher. 
Although Sutter was released 
from the Atlanta Braves, he has 
a guaranteed contract that will 
pay him $1,729,167 this year. 
MARCEL DIONNE, former cen- 
ter, New York Rangers. Dionne 
spent most of last season in the 
minor leagues and is out of 
hockey this year. However, he is 
still earning $600,000 from the 
Broadway” Blueshirts. 

STEVE STIPANOVICH, former 
Center,Indiana Pacers. Stipanov- 
ich, whose career was ended by 
a kneesinjury, receives 
$900,000 a year for the next 
three years: The money is paid 
out by an-insurance company 
under a policy the club took out 
on-him: 

NORM NIXON, retired guard, 
Los Angeles Clippers. The Clips, ~ 


THEY RE PAID 
FOR NOT 


PLAYING 


DAN QUISENBERRY 


who ‘enticed Nixon out of his first re- 
tirement, will pay him $200,000 to 
stay retired this season. 


NEIL LOMAX, retired quarterback, 
Phoenix Cardinals. Lomax didn’t take 
another snap after the first week of 
training camp last season, his arthritis 
forcing him to undergo surgery for an 
artificial hip. However, his contract, 
guaranteed against injury, will pay 
him through '91. This year, it’s 
worth $1,300,000. 

BRIAN BOSWORTH, linebacker, 
Seattle Seahawks. An injury to his 
left shoulder kept the Boz out of 
action the entire 1989 season. In 
the third year of his 10-year con- 
tract, he collected $700,000. 
WESLEY WALKER, wide receiver, 
New York Jets. A chain reaction of 
leg injuries limited Walker to eight 
catches for the entire season. But 
a new contract that paid him 
$750,000 for the year kept him 
comfortable on the sidelines. 
DANNY FERRY, expatriate forward/ 
center, Il Messaggero Roma. Fer- 
ry’s being paid well for not playing 
for the Los Angeles Clippers: 
$1,800,000 from his club in the 
Italian League, plus $200,000 in 
bonuses. 


GULDEN THROATS 


The Sportscaster Elite, for the sec- 
ond straight year, is dominated by deni- 
zens of CBS Sports’ booths, with four 
of the 10 highest-paid voices. And no 
wonder. No network has presented the 
number of marquee sports events in a 
single year that CBS will carry in 1990, 
a calendar that includes Super Bowl 
XXIV, the NCAA men’s hoops tourna- 
ment in March and April, golf's Masters 
Tournament in April, the NBA playoffs 
and Finals in May and June, baseball’s 
All-Star Game in July, the U.S. Open 
Tennis Championships in August and 
September and, unprecedented, base- 
ball’s American and National League 
Championship Series and World Series 
in October. 

While Brent Musburger's 52-week-a- 
year multisport grind makes his top- 
ranked pay seem like a bargain, John 
Madden’s paycheck (plus bus fare) 
ranks as the highest per-hour salary in 
the business. Among the relative new- 
comers, Tim McCarver’s income 
jumped by $1 million from last year, 
thanks to CBS chief Laurence Tisch’s 
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yen to take over network coverage of 
baseball for four years. Marv Albert 
should get a similar raise after this 
year, when NBC begins its NBA cover- 
age and solidifies Olympic assignments 
for the 1992 Summer Games in Barce- 
lona. 


4. BRENT MUSBURGER, CBS, 
$2,000,000 

2. TIM McCARVER, CBS, WWOR, 
$1,800,000 


3. JOHN MADDEN, CBS, $1,700,000 
4. PAT SUMMERALL, CBS, $1,700,000 
5. AL MICHAELS, ABC, $1,500,000 

6. 


MARV ALBERT, NBC, Madison Square 
Garden-Network, $1,400,000 


DICK ENBERG, NBC, $1,350,000 


7. 
8. FRANK GIFFORD, ABC, $1,300,000 

9. BOB COSTAS, NBC, $1,000,000 
10. DAN DIERDORF, ABC, $900,000 


Longtime NBC baseball and golf an- 
nouncer Vin Scully has given up his 
network responsibilities, but he’s 
stayed on as the voice of the Los An- 
geles Dodgers. His $1,000,000 salary 
is tops among local sportscasters, but 
not far behind are local sports news 
anchors Bob Lobel at WBZ in Boston 
($850,000), Jim Hill at KABC-TV in Los 
Angeles ($750,000) and Glen Brenner 
at WUSA-TV in Washington ($750,000). 

—John McManus 


E’RE COVERING 


THE NATIONAL PASTIME. FULL TIME! 


Without a doubt, nobody’s ever 
covered baseball in such a big league 
way on television. 

That’s because we're bringing you 


over 170 games. 4 nights a week. With 


an all-star lineup of commentators. 
“Sunday Night Baseball””’ has Jon 
Miller and Hall of Famer Joe Morgan. 
Tuesday night doubleheaders 
will feature Sean McDonough and 
Ray Knight with the first game. 
While SportCenter’s® Chris 
Berman and Tommy Hutton 
will do the second. 

Be 


a 


Friday night doubleheaders will feature 
Steve Zabriskie and Hall of Famer Jim 
Palmer with the first game. And Ga 
Thorne and Norm Hitzges with thelle 
second. 

We'll also keep you on top of what's 
happening around the leagues with % 
“Baseball Tonight,” our nightly liv coverage. 
show that will report everything : " 
pening in baseball. It'll be hosted by 


lace to see every 


_ \ John Saunders and Dave Marash, with 


On ESPN‘ The leagi 
in Major League Ba 


SUNDAY NIGHT BASEBALL SCHEDULE 


5/6 YANKEES VS. 


A 
5/13 ASTROS VS, PIRATES 
5!20 ROYALS VS. 


YANKEES 

5/27 BLUE JAYS VS. 
MARIN 

6/3 TWINS VS, WHITE 

6110 BLUE JAYS VS. 
BREWERS 


6/17 CUBS VS, PHILLIES 

6/24 DODGERS VS. REDS 

7/1 ORIOLES VS, TWINS 

7/8 ATHLETICS VS. 
INDIANS 


All games 8:05PM ET. 


7i15 ent VS. 


INALS 
7122 RED SOX VS. ROYALS 
7129. CARDINALS VS, 


METS 
BIS ROYALS VS, 
RIOLES 
8/12 PADRES VS. ASTROS 
8/19 METS VS. GIANTS 
8/26 ATHLETICS VS. 
TIGERS 
9/2 YANKEES VS. RED 
919 CARDINALS VS. 
9116 ORIOLES VS. BLUE 
JAYS 


; HOLIDAY GAMES 


MEMORIAL DAY . 
GIANTS VS. CUBS 


METS VS. REDS 
BLUE JAYS VS. ATHLETICS 


JULY 4TH 


RED SOX VS. TWINS 
YANKEES VS. ROYALS 


Alternate games may appear in home-team markets. 


tJ a t= 


IF IT IAPPENS IN BASEBRUUNOUR NBER MT ONIESPN) 


Frée ESPN Video Catalog featuring arealisports*idecd 


Cal}'l-800-84:1-7800: 


P90 ESPN Programining autechté patible blackout o 


bonge 
‘ 


INSIDE A QUARTERB. 
HOW THE MONEY CON 


THE CONTRACT 
Page 1 


BONUSES 


SIGNING BONUS... $2,000,000 
REPORT TO CAMP versssssesseccrsssseees $50,000 
ROSTER BONUS .ssssecssssssssssessesennseee $25,000 


The process typically begins in a 
smoke-filled room and ends at the 
bank. In one corner is a team owner. 
In the other, agent Leigh Steinberg, of 
slight build but no lightweight when it 
comes to hammering out NFL con- 
tracts. He’s negotiated deals for six of 
the 16 highest-paid quarterbacks, in- 
cluding Troy Aikman ($11 million), War- 
ren Moon ($10 million), Neil Lomax 
($5.7 million), Wade Wilson ($4.35 mil- 
lion), Ken O’Brien ($4.275 million) and 
Tony Eason ($2.35 million). 

In the following charts, Steinberg has 
detailed the contract of a rookie quar- 
terback drafted in the first round, from 
the signing bonus to individual charity 
donations. It's a four-year, $8 million 
contract, including a $2 million signing 
bonus. (Although Aikman receives 
$1.85 million a year, rather than the $2 
million average proposed below, this 
contract is similar to his.) 

This contract is guaranteed for per- 
formance in the first two years and in- 
jury in all four years. That means the 
player will be paid his salary in 1990 
and ’91, whether or not he makes the 
team. 

A $100,000 Lloyds of London Injury 
Protection Insurance Policy, purchased 
by the team, guarantees that the ath- 
lete will be paid all four years of the 
contract even if he is injured. The $2 
million signing bonus is guaranteed be- 
fore he even puts on a uniform. 

“The key is to get as much money 
up front,” Steinberg says. “In this case, 
the quarterback will get 3 million of his 
$8 million in the first year.” 

The day the athlete signs the con- 
tract, he receives a check for $1.6 mil- 
lion (the signing bonus after taxes). Af- 
ter consulting with a financial advisor 
(other than Steinberg), he'll deposit 
$1.3 million in a certificate of deposit 
account and $300,000 in a high-inter- 
est checking account. Before the sea- 
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SALARY CHARITIES 


1990 season. $4,000,000 
1991 season. $1,250,000 
1992 season. $4,750,000 
ADDS: SOCISON) sraesccssncsssoressncsensne $2,000,000 


Scholarship Fund (matched by team) 
$5,000 annually to player's high school 
$5,000 annually to player's college 

Charity (matched by team) 

$500 for every touchdown pass (team matches) 


FIEVEN Mil 
PAY ly OS em "ee hy Baas 8 Ea 


Pay ToThe Order Of CE AL 


> > 


FIRST YEAR EXPENSES* 


Fees: Agent (4 percent). 
Financial Planner ($50/hour) 
Home (down payment)... 


*Player also deposits $1,300,000 from signing bonus into CD at 9 percent. 


Ant O N 8400 


ACK’S CHECKBOOK: 
[ES IN AND GOES OUT 
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INCENTIVE BONUSES 
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INCENTIVE BONUSES 


All-Rookie Team 

Rookie of the Year 

First Team All-Conference 
Second Team 

First Team All-NFL 
Second Team... 

Pro Bowl 


If QB finishes season 
ranked in the Top 5 

If the team makes the 
playoffs 

Division Champions 


$40,000 


$25,000 


$100,000 
$200,000 


Conference Champions... 
Super Bowl Champions 
(Quarterback must start 50 percent 
of the games or 50 percent of the 
plays to qualify for team-perfor- 
mance bonuses). 


<7 (O00 000. > 


MONTHLY CASH FLOW 


FIXED EXPENSES 


Mr ae ensessececesosescessessssecccncecssoscsscsssesuessesanasovsncocoesssoesensnsnsassnnsessnanesssseserassessssnenserssnss 
Corte le peer 


Entertainment................ 
Household maintenance. 


THE CONTRACT 


Page 6 
INCENTIVE BONUSES 


“Escalator Clause”—lIf the player is 
rated one of the Top Three quarter- 
backs in the NFL or the team makes 
the Super Bowl, his salary will be 
raised to the “package average,” or 
average salary of the Top 3 quarter- 
backs. 


“Add On’—Cash bonus from the 
playoffs will be added to the follow- 
ing year's salary. For example, if the 
team makes the Super Bowl, the 
player gets a $200,000 bonus and a 
$200,000 raise the following season. 


son starts, he’ll spend much of that 
money, buying a home in the city 
where he'll play; paying Steinberg a 4- 
percent fee; buying various necessities 
such as a Car, stereo and television; 
paying off any outstanding loans; and 
taking a vacation. 

The financial advisor will outline a 
monthly budget with his client, shaping 


his $60,000-per-game sala 
paid weekly or biwe: 2 
he’s paid, it’s his respo 
posit the check in 
saving enough for t 
monthly living expe 
rest in a high-interes 
Steinberg says he 
his clients stay liquid a 
major investments until the econc 
year. At that point, he advises them to 
spend $100,000, buying another home 
or becoming a limited partner in a 
shopping center or piece of undevel- 
oped land. He discourages involvement 
in restaurants and bars. “As invest- 
ments, they tend to fail,” he says. 
Once the contract is done, it’s impor- 
tant to take things slowly. “The psy- 
chology of this is very difficult,” Stein- 
berg says. “‘Here’s a college athlete 
who had nothing, and now he has eve- 
rything. He’s writing checks for 
amounts of money he’s never dreamed 
of having. It’s very nerve-wracking.” 
See for yourself. 


it around the type of lifestyle the-pl 
desires. During the sal season 
ly: i 


—Elizabeth Comte 
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8 GEORGE BRETT, third baseman, 
Kansas City Royals, $1,743,879 

(includes $1,500,000 base salary plus 

$60,393 in deferred payments figured 

in present-day value and $183,486 

in a real estate deal); fourth year of 

five-year contract 


8 JIM KELLY, quarterback, Buffalo 
Bills, $1,700,000 (includes 
$1,300,000 base salary plus $400,000 
share of signing bonus); fourth year of 
five-year contract 
JON KONCAK, center, Atlanta Hawks, 
$1,700,000 (includes $1.5 million base 
salary plus $200,000 share of signing 
bonus); first of six-year contract 
WARREN MOON, quarterback, Hous- 
ton Oilers, $1,700,000 (includes 
$1,500,000 base salary plus $200,000 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
five-year contract 


TONY PENA, catcher, Boston Red Sox, 


ODD COUPLE 


J. BARR/GAMMA-LIAISON 
M, KARZEN/GAMMA-LIASION 


BUSTER DOUG- 


SYLVESTER STAL- 
LONE, post-Rocky, LAS, pre-Rocky, 
$38 million $38,500 


$1,700,000 (includes $1,500,000 base 
salary plus $200,000 share of signing 
bonus); first year of three-year contract 


8 JOSE DE LEON, pitcher, St. 

Louis Cardinals, $1,666,667 (in- 
cludes $1,500,000 base salary plus 
$166,667 share of signing bonus); first 
year of three-year contract 


SID FERNANDEZ, pitcher, New York 
Mets, $1,666,667 (includes $1,500,000 
base salary plus $166,667 share of 
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BUILDING CAS 


THE NEW BILLION 
BOLEAR” TV 
DEALS HAVE 
CHANGED 


EVERYTHING 
By John McManus 


The ink on the contract was barely 
dry when NBC called a press confer- 
ence last November 9 to introduce 
what was then the latest sports televi- 
sion megadeal. The network would pay 
$600 million for four years of exclusive 
broadcast television rights to carry the 
games of the NBA, starting with the 
1990-91 season. That's more than 
three times the annual fee that CBS 
would pay this season. 

It was just another deal in a 24- 
month series that would witness broad- 
cast and cable network executives 
plunking down more than $10 billion for 
the next half-decade or so for Olym- 
pics, college and pro football, col- 
lege and pro hoops and baseball 
rights. 

Certainly, this television largesse 
translates into hefty returns for both 
sports franchises and their players. 
Baseball’s 1990-93 national con- 
tracts with CBS and ESPN mean 
that each of the 26 teams will re- 
ceive at least $15 million per year, 
up from $8 million. More than half 
the teams could pay their entire 
player payrolls just from that. 

Likewise, the NBA and its 27 
teams, which give 53 percent of all 
league revenues to players, will be div- 
vying up $150 million per year rather 
than the previous $44 million. That 
works out to an average network TV 
revenue take of $245,370 for the 
NBA's 324 roster players next season, 
compared with $71,975 this year. 

What makes all of this so strange is 
that as recently as the spring of 1987, 
network executives had made such a 
persuasive plea of poverty to erstwhile 
NFL commissioner Pete Rozelle that 
Rozelle found a way to actually cut the 
Big Three networks’ annual rights fee 
outlay by a combined 14 percent. The 
networks had weathered a three-year 
period of recession when advertisers 
retrenched, forcing commercial time 
sell-offs at distress rates. CBS Sports 
president Neal Pilson said in April a 
year later, “Rights fees certainly have 
stabilized.”” ABC Sports president Den- 
nis Swanson concurred, saying: “In 
general, the rights fee situation is be- 
coming much more in balance than it 


RON VESELY 


was.” 

Two years later, sports rights are 
soaring into the stratosphere, more 
than doubling television’s outlay and 
sports organizations’ revenue for tele- 
vised sports. Have viewers flocked 
back to their sets? Are advertisers 
gung ho on sports once again? 

It doesn’t look that way. What's go- 
ing on here? 

It all began, oddly enough, in 1988, 
while ABC was busy losing $65 million 
on its coverage of the Winter Olympics 
from Calgary. CBS slipped into third 
place among the networks, where it 
has dwelled ever since. To try to pull 
itself back up in rankings, the network 
began a strategy that took a page out 
of one-time ABC Sports chief Roone 
Arledge’s philosophy: Build and pro- 
mote prime-time programs around a 
schedule of major sports events. 

CBS first broke ranks with the net- 
work line of fiscal restraint when it paid 
$243 million for the 1992 Winter Olym- 
pics in Albertville, France—$68 million 
higher than NBC, the next highest bid- 
der, was willing to offer. “It’s going to 
be a hard fight, but we're ready for an 
all-out assault on No. 1,’’ CBS chief ex- 
ecutive officer Laurence Tisch said at 


= fie cape 1s SS 
Rain, Snow Or Shine, TV Is There. 


the time. “This is one of the building 
blocks in the resurgence of CBS.” 

Tisch and company next moved in 
on NBC's birthright, baseball, and paid 
$1.06 billion for a four-year package 
that placed the regular season, the All- 
Star Game, the league championships 
and the World Series on a single net- 
work for the first time since the mid- 
1970s. The network went on to capture 
the rights for the 1994 Winter Olympics 
from Lillehammer, Norway, for $300 
million and total telecast rights to the 
NCAA basketball tournament for $1 bil- 
lion. 

For 1990, CBS scored Super Bowl 
XXIV, the NCAA Final Four, the NBA 
playoffs and championships, and base- 
ball's All-Star Game, playoffs and 
World Series, not to mention the U.S. 
Tennis Open, the Masters Golf Tourna- 
ment and the Daytona 500. With that 


ere Bs 
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schedule, CBS would figure to have 
unparalleled leverage in the ad com- 
munity. If it were able to retain its col- 
lege hoops and football, pro football 
and NBA franchises, it would have cor- 
nered the network sports marketplace. 
That would have provided the net- 
work a platform for more or less guar- 
anteed audience deliveries and an un- 
precedented opportunity to promote 
its prime-time shows. It would also 
have obviated the need for two other 
major network television sports depart- 
ments. 
CBS’ willingness to open its seem- 
: ingly bottomless war chest set up a 
a - fierce battle ; “among ‘the network trium- 
r. ; virate for properties like the NBA, the 
=> _ NCAA, the College Football Associa- 

Y _tion and the NFL. NBC, which needed 
to. plug the void left by its loss of base- 
ball, was delighted to pay the hefty 
price tag for the NBA. ABC, towing the 
line of financial responsibility through 
most of the process, kept to the side- 
lines in Olympics bids, and fell short in 
bids for the NBA and NCAA packages. 

u ABC finally enjoyed a moment of tri- 
_umph. in January, when it captured 
from CBS the 1991-95 CFA package 
for $175 million. But the moment 

en nded a couple of weeks later when 
a > announced it had entered ‘into a 

_ separate deal with Notre Dame Univer- 
‘sity to televise Irish. home football 

games from 1991 -95. 

Added to the three-way broadcast 
network fight, Fox BroadCacnng, 


NCAA Tourney 


CFA Football 
ND Football 


Big 10/Pac 10 
Football 


backed by the formidable resources of 
the Rupert Murdoch empire, became 
an aggressive bidder for NFL games. 
Fox didn’t succeed, but the NFL did, 
extracting $2.7 billion from the three 
networks. 

The other force fueling the dizzying 
escalation in sports rights has been the 
emergence of cable as a legitimate 
competitor. ABC was the first of the 
Big Three to acknowledge sports ca- 
ble’s potential when it bought into 

= ESPN. The $153 million. 
ESPN/NFL 


package that began 
three years ago” (now succeeded by a 
$900 million combined ESPN-TBS 
package) signaled that cable had ar- 
tived in big-time sports. The $400 
million ESPN/Major League Baseball 
package concluded in January, 1989, 
made fools of disbelievers. 
_ More recently, Turner Broadcasting 
System agreed to pay the NBA $275 
million, a 175-percent annual in- 
crease over its previous yearly outlay, 
and entered into a $50 million agree- 
ment with CBS to carry a portion of 
the 1992 and 1994 Winter Olympics. 
In mid-1988, NBC completed a part- 
nership with Cablevision Systems Inc. 
that, besides carrying NHL games, 
will set up three Pay-per-view | chan- 
nels that will carry 600 hours of 


| Olympic telecasts from Barcelona in 
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1992. 

It adds up to more sports on televi- 
sion than ever before, giving fans 
countless options, sports organizations 
and teams more revenues, and players 
more opportunity to share in the boun- 


ty of those revenues. 


Lurking behind all of this prosperity 
is television’s brazen gamble that it will 
be able to recover its investment. Who 
will pay the price of this extravaganza? 
The networks, especially | ‘CBS, are NOW 
at the mercy of sports: advertisers, who 
have traditionally borne the brunt xe} 
their ryscul cuen p inet, ih 


a adve 

a Ah wy 
‘ork pro: 

remes ow, 


Network sports, li 
grams, have been losi 


and advertisers are always looking for - 
better, cheaper ways to- reach ‘their tar- 


get customers. If there were a major 
recession, or if rating points on sports 


events didn’t justify the advertising 


rate, CBS and all of the networks 
would be awash in debt. 

“If the TV sports business becomes 
universally unprofitable for broadcast- 
ing entities, ultimately the marketplace 
will correct and make everybody pay 
for that level of irresponsibility,” says 


Roger Werner, president of ESPN, an 


80-percent-owned subsidiary of Capital 
Cities/ABC. “That that is where we're 
headed, you can predict with relative 
certainty, given the current trend.” 

lf the viewers and advertisers don't 


respond, the Golden Age of Sports 


Television will be a short one. 
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signing bonus); first year of three-year 
contract 


HOWARD JOHNSON, third baseman, 
New York Mets, $1,666,667 (includes 
$1,500,000 base salary plus $166,667 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
three-year contract 


DAVID FROST, golfer, 
#8 Q5i\650,250 
9 DANNY TARTABULL, outfielder, 
Kansas City Royals, 
$1,650,000; one year contract 


9 STEFAN EDBERG, tennis player, 
$1,661,491 


92/0" FRANCO, pitcher, New 
York Mets, $1,633,333 (includes 
$1,300,000 base salary plus $333,333 
share of signing bonus); first year of 
three-year contract 


BRUCE HURST, pitcher, San Diego 
Padres, $1,633,333 (includes 
$1,500,000 base salary plus $133,333 
share of signing bonus); second year 
of three-year contract 


JEFF REARDON, pitcher, Boston Red 
Sox, $1,633,333 (includes $1,500,000 
base plus $133,333 share of signing 
bonus); first of three-year contract 


BRYN SMITH, pitcher, St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, $1,633,333 (includes $1,400,000 
base salary plus $233,333 share of 
signing bonus and relocation payment); 
first year of three-year contract 


9 6rn SIERRA, outfielder, Tex- 
as Rangers, $1,625,000; one- 
year contract 


9 JACK SIKMA, center, Milwau- 
kee Bucks, $1,600,000 (in- 
cludes $1,145,000 base salary plus 
$455,000 in deferred income); fifth year 
of seven-year contract 
DAVE STIEB, pitcher, Toronto Blue 
Jays, $1,600,000; sixth year of 11-year 
contract 
ggrncal CUNNINGHAM, 
quarterback, Philadelphia Ea- 
gles, $1,593,571 (includes $1,165,000 
base plus $428,571 share of signing 
bonus); first of seven-year contract 


100°°" DARLING, pitcher, New 
York Mets, $1,566,667 (in- 
cludes $1,400,000 base salary plus 


$166,667 share of signing bonus); sec- 
ond year of three-year contract 
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SMALL CHANGE 


Al ‘There ¢ are many p 


‘aiitaes 
(Men’s Pro 9-Ball) 
Nick Vamer, $99,750 


BILLIARDS 


(Women’ s Pro 9-Ball) | 
Loree Jon Jones, $17, 250 


BASS” FISHING : 


portsmen—and ‘wom- i me 
surity, far. removed Ue: ‘ 
contracts and pene So dt San 


BASS FISHING 
(Men) S 
Jim Bitter, $126,300 _ 


(Women) AR 
Pam Martin, $24,500 


: ‘SPEEDBOAT RACING 


__TRACTOR 


e ~Raymond Harper 


a ee Charlie Marks, $58,000 
t PULLING 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP SEASON 


Prize money for going to the Super 
Bowl, the World Series, the NBA Finals 
or the Stanley Cup Finals hasn't kept 
up with escalating salaries, but it still 
represents a sizable bonus. 


BASEBALL 


WORLD SERIES WINNER, Oakland Ath- 
letics, $114,252 per man 


LOSER, San Francisco Giants, 
$83,529 


HOCKEY 


STANLEY CUP CHAMPION, Calgary 
Flames, $25,000 


RUNNER-UP, Montreal Canadiens, 
$18,000 


FOOTBALL 


SUPER BOWL CHAMPION, San Fran- 
cisco 49ers, $38,000 


LOSER, Denver Broncos, $18,000 


BASKETBALL 


NBA CHAMPION, Detroit Pistons, 
$57,656 
RUNNER-UP, Los Angeles Lakers, 
$40,573 


TAINBVS Vu 


The San Francisco 49ers celebrate 
their Super Bowl XXIV victory. 


How’s your sports 1Q? 
The famous SPORT Quiz 
has been separating the 
savvy fan from the week- 
end wimp for decades. 
See how you do with 
these 13 questions. Then 
check the answers below 
for your score, and rate 
yourself as follows: 


12-13 Correct: Sports genius 
9-11 Correct: Good fan 
6-8 Correct: Working too 
hard 
3-5 Correct: To the showers 
0-2 Correct: Try knitting. 


ANSWER THE SPORT 
STUMPER AND WIN A 
SPORT PIN. No matter 
how you do on this 
month’s quiz, we’ll send 
you the SPORT pin pic- 
tured here if you send us 
the correct answer to the 
SPORT STUMPER given 
below. Send only your 
SPORT STUMPER §$an- 
swer, along with your 
name, address and age, 
to SPORT STUMPER, 
8490 Sunset Blivd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90069. Limit 
one per person and all 
entries must be post- 
marked by May 16, 1990. 


Prior to his defeat in February to James 

“‘Buster’’ Douglas, Mike Tyson (pictured) 
had scored a TKO or KO in all but four of his 
professional fights. Who were the fighters who 
were left standing? 


Match the NBA expansion team with its 
first-ever draft choice. 
A. Dallas Mavericks ......... 1. John Johnson 
B. Cleveland Cavaliers .....2. Kiki Vandeweghe 
C. Milwaukee Bucks ......... 3. Geoff Petrie 
D. Portland Trail Blazers .4. Charlie Paulk 


Who was the most recent jockey to ride con- 
secutive Kentucky Derby winners? 


The Ford C. Frick award is given annually to 

the broadcaster who has made significant 
contributions to baseball. However, in 1978 (its 
inaugural year), there were two winners. Who 
were they? 


The NBA's Most Valuable Player trophy is 
named in honor of whom? 
A. Walter Kennedy 


: 


= 


STUMPER 
What hockey player acquired 
the nickname “Batman’’ for 
knocking down a bat with his 
stick during a final-round Stan- 
ley Cup playoff game? 


Congratulations to Thomas R. Cherre of Cheek- 
towaga, New York, who won two one-ounce ing- 
ots of 99-percent pure gold for correctly answer- 
ing all 13 questions in the April 90 Seagram’s 
V.0. Gold Challenge Quiz and submitting the 
tiebreaking stumper above. 
ANSWERS—APRIL '90 ISSUE 


1. Orville Moody 2. Texas Rangers, N.Y. Yankees, 
Oakland Athletics (twice) 3. A 4. A 5. D 6. B 7. C 
8. D9. B10. Minnesota Twins 11, B 12. Pat Riley 
and Don Chaney 13. A-3, B-1, C-2, D-4 


B. George Mikan 
C. Red Auerbach 
D. Red Holtzman 


The Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway is best known as 
the home of the 500. But what 
was the first competitive event 
held at the facility? 
A. Rodeo 
B. Track and field events 
C. Hot-air balloon race 
D. Thoroughbred racing 


Going into the 1989-90 sea- 
son, which player had played 
in the most NHL playoff games? 
A. Wayne Gretzky 
B. Larry Robinson 
C. Maurice Richard 
D. Gordie Howe 


Who was the model for the 
official NBA logo, which fea- 
tures an outline of a left-handed 
dribbler on the move? 
A. Walt Frazier 
B. Dave Bing 
C. Matt Guokas 
D. Jerry West 


No golfer has ever won the 

men’s professional Grand 
Slam—the Masters, U.S. Open, 
British Open and PGA Champi- 
onship—in the same year, but Ben 
Hogan came the closest. Which 
tournament eluded him? 


l Who holds the NBA reg- 
ular-season record for 
most games played without foul- 


ing out? 

l Only once in its history 
has a player won back-to- 

back Masters. Who did it? 
What post did former 


l NBA commissioner Lar- 
ry O’Brien hold in the Kennedy administration? 


l The Los Angeles Lakers obtained the 

draft rights to Magic Johnson as a result 

of the New Orleans (now Utah) Jazz signing this 
former sharpshooter. Who is he? 

—William Ladson and Raymond Harper 
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An btimate htewiew 
wth the Woman Whe 
Would Be No.4 


abriela Sabatini turns 20 on 

May 16, and the world is 

ready for her and top-rated 
Steffi Graf to wage a decade-long battle 
for the hearts of women’s tennis fans, 
just as Chris Evert and Martina Nav- 
ratilova did throughout the ’80s. 

But there are a few things standing 
in her way. One ts the formidable pres- 
ence of Martina herself, who seems to 
have no intention of going away and 
thereby clearing out the No. 2 spot for 
the third-ranked Sabatini, 

Another is the perception among 
many North American tennis fans that 
Gabriela 15 something of a mystery— 
aloof, shy and vaguely distant. That no- 
tion clearly results from a language bar- 
rier, as any quick look to ber native Ar- 
gentina would attest. 

There, she is Gaby, a reigning bero- 
ine who ts loved and revered on a par 
with Diego Maradona, who brought 
soccer's World Cup to Argentina, and 
native son Guillermo Vilas, who won a 
title or two in his time. And though she 
keeps a second home in Key Biscayne, it’s 
there, in Buenos Aires, where you can 
talk to Sabatini in ber own tongue, feel 
her roots and get to know this young gi- 
ant in the world of women’s tennts. 


SPORT How do you feel about your 
fame? 


BY FABIAN WAINTAL 


GABRIELA SABATINI It’s not some- 
thing that bothers me. All of us like 
it when people seek us out or want 
to say hello. They're signs of affec- 
tion, and they’re nice. I get a lot of 
letters, and more than one of them 
make me laugh by what it says. And 
I read all of them. I don’t mind 
fame at all, but there are times 
when I prefer to be alone. 


SPORT Completely alone? 


SABATINI No. The hardest thing in 
life for a tennis player is being 
alone. My parents or my brother, 
Osvaldo, come with me on every 
trip. So when I talk about wanting 
to be alone, I mean being with my 
family. 

SPORT You've never traveled with- 
out your family? 

SABATINI Just once. I went to Van- 
couver with my coach, Angel Gi- 
menez. And while I was there, I felt 


the need to have loved ones near 
me. That’s why my family comes 
with me—for companionship, not to 
take care of me. 


SPORT Don’t you have friends in 
tennis? 


SABATINI Yes, the Argentinean 
players. We've known each other 
for a long time, and we speak the 
same language. But it’s hard for me 
to be friends with a foreign player 
or somebody I don’t already know, 
because I’m shy. Sometimes people 
think I’m unfriendly or conceited 
because of that, but that’s not what 
it is at all. 


SPORT Steffi Graf isn't your friend? 
SABATINI There's just a profession- 
al relationship. We get along very 
well. But she’s just as shy as I am, 
and sometimes we're together half 
an hour without saying a word. 
SPORT What do you do when 
you're not playing tennis? 
SABATINI I’m a/ways playing tennis! 
In Buenos Aires, I go out with my 
girlfriends. Sometimes I go to the 
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PHOTOS: FABIAN WAINTAL 


GABY AT 43: Pigtails 
and already six years 
of tennis experience. 


of ball. 


movies; I love horror pictures. Or I go 
shopping for clothes. 


SPORT Music? 


SABATINI I like Air Supply, Chicago, 
Valeria Lynch. And I like dancing at dis- 
cos. 


SPORT Do you go out with guys? 


SABATINI I get all kinds of offers, but 
they're only for being Gabriela Sabatini. 
It’s a delicate subject for me, and diffi- 
cult. A lot of guys can come up to me, 
looking for Sabatini the Champion, or 
Sabatini the Famous, without really look- 
ing for what I really am. 


SPORT Do you think about a relation- 
ship? 

SABATINI I’m constantly traveling—a 
tournament here, another there. It’s 
very difficult for me now to have a rela- 
tionship. My life is tennis. I don’t have 
time for love. 


SPORT Everybody says you're the pretti- 
est of the tennis players. 

SABATINI They do say it, and I love it. 
But I want to be the No. | tennis player 
in the world. That's my goal. That’s 
what I’m working for, training for, sacri- 
ficing for. There'll be plenty of time 
later for the other things. 


SPORT Do you ever worry that you’ll 
end up alone, as many players have? 
SABATINI Every calling has its cross. For 
a tennis player, it’s solitude. But look, 
tennis is what I like the most. When I’m 
playing is when I'm having the most fun. 
I can’t imagine doing anything else. But 
as I said, I don’t feel that “loneliness of 
a tennis player.’’ I have my family. I’m 
not ready for a boyfriend. It doesn’t in- 
terest me. 


SPORT Then let’s talk about tennis. Do 


you know your strong points and weak 
points? 

SABATINI I think I have all the shots. 
Lately, I've been working a lot with my 
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GABY AT 14: Putting spin and 
placement on a different kind 


Soy 
GABY AT 


45: With her par- 


GABY AT 16: Now a young 
woman, with a year of pro 
tennis experience. 


ents, Osvaldo and Betty Sa- 
batini, in Mar de Plata, Ar- 


gentina. 


coach on my serve and volley. I need an 
offensive game to keep improving. From 
the baseline, I’m strong, with no prob- 
lems. The biggest problem I have is with 
my concentration. 


SPORT What are you doing to overcome 
it? 

SABATINI I took an intensive course in 
mind control that I hope will get me 
good results. We did it in a group of 
about 11 people—that is, my family and 
some friends. The sessions are in the af- 
ternoon, since I spend all morning train- 
ing. The sessions would last five hours, 
and they covered different techniques— 
breathing, using logic, concentrating 
your thoughts on a single object. 


SPORT Let’s talk about your rival, Steffi 
Graf. 


SABATINI You said it. She’s my great ri- 
val. She’s an aggressive player, but she 
seems even more solid to me from the 
back of the court. She’s got a really diffi- 
cult forehand. She’s a great player. She’s 
a year older than I am, and she really 
knows how to play the game. That's why 
she’s No. 1, right? 


SPORT Shall we go in order? Martina 
Navratilova. 


SABATINI Obviously, she’s tremendous 
on grass courts. That’s where she has the 
edge on the rest of us. She’s a first-rate 
player. And as if all that weren’t enough, 
she’s left-handed. That gives her an 
advantage when she serves, because 
you're not accustomed to the effects of 
left-handed shots. 


SPORT Chris Evert. 


SABATINI I’d say she’s been the great la- 
dy of tennis for the last 10 years or so. 
She’s an idol, even though she’s retired. 
It seems to me she’s the woman who's 
done the most for the good of the sport. 
And she pulled in every title, big or 
small. 


SPORT Hana Mandlikova. 


SABATINI She’s a player who attacks 
consistently. She has an excellent back- 
hand, a precise volley and a good serve. 


SPORT Claudia Kohde-Kilsch. 


SABATINI I’ve always admired her. Re- 
member, she once beat Martina Navrati- 
lova in the first round. She’s got a very 
powerful serve, a strong forehand and a 
super offensive game. I always thought 
that Claudia was married, because of her 
double last name. But I later found out 
that the second last name she uses is 
from her stepfather. 


SPORT Helena Sukova. 


SABATINI Her serve is incredible. I 
don’t know, but she must be something 
like 6-foot-2. And that’s what makes her 
strong serve possible. 


SPORT Manuela and Katerina Maleeva. 


SABATINI I consider Katerina more of a 
fighter than a technician, although her 
shots are solid. Manuela is a backcourt 
player, but she runs the court a lot, and 
well. Like her sister—and like Steffi—you 
have to earn your points against her be- 
cause she never gives you anything. 
That’s important. 


SPORT Do you have any other strong ri- 
vals? 

SABATINI Yes. Monica Seles has impres- 
sive speed on the ball. Of the Spaniards, 
the most difficult for me is Conchita 
Martinez. Arantxa Sanchez has shown 
everybody more than once that Steffi 
isn't as unbeatable as a lot of people 
think. 

SPORT Which player's your favorite? 
SABATINI The one I like the most is 
Martina Navratilova. I also have my 
idols in men’s tennis: Guillermo Vilas, 
even though he no longer plays. And 
Jimmy Connors. 

SPORT And outside of tennis? Is there 
somebody you admire? 


SABATINI No. Nobody. 


GABY AT 17: Doing 
publicity work for 
a Japanese film 
company. 


GABY AT 19: A cou- 
ple of champions 
celebrate—Diego 

Maradona and Ga- 


GABY AT 18: At the fa- 


mous beacies ot eee GABY AT 49: At brother Osvaldo’s birthday party. 


Plata in Argentina. 


SPORT How do you react when you’re 
losing? 

SABATINI Pretty well. Sometimes I get 
angry. I have to try not to get mad so of- 
ten. And I’m getting there. I’m going to 
Overcome it, even though my dad says 
I’m a hardhead. 


SPORT Who manages the money you 


make? 

SABATINI My father does, and I don’t 
worry about it. I'm doing fine, and I’m 
not going to have economic problems. 
But it’s not something that interests me. 


SPORT But you must know how much 
money you make. 


SABATINI I know very well how much I 
make and how much each contract is 


briela Sabatini. 


worth. I know everything. 


SPORT Do you like any other sports? 


SABATINI You're not going to believe it, 
but sometimes I play soccer. Not like 
Maradona, but I do OK. * 


Fabian Waintal is a journalist and photographer in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, where this interview 
took place. The translation from Spanish is by 
Kelly Garrett. 


WHY SABATINI’S STILL THIRD BEST 
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At last! After nearly six 
months of make-believe bas- 
ketball, we're finally ready 
to get down and dirty. The 
real season—the NBA Play- 
offs—is just tipping off. 

In addition to betting 
against the spreads in the in- 
dividual playoff games, you 
can also try your luck in 
picking the overall winner. 
Though the field is wide 
open this year, the Detroit 
Pistons should be even mon- 
ey to repeat. 

The Pistons are still the 
cream of the crop, with their 
superstar backcourt of Isiah 
Thomas and Joe Dumars 
and rebounder supreme 
Dennis Rodman. And 
Chuck Daly, along with Pat 
Riley and Don Nelson, is 
one of the top three coaches 
in the game today. 

My second choice is the 
Los Angeles Lakers at 7-5. 
This group has won five 
NBA championships over 
the past decade, with, for my 
money, the greatest player 
ever to play—Magic John- 
son—doing the directing. It’s 
not unlikely that Magic 
could open this decade the 
same way he began the last— 
winning an NBA title with a 
Kareem-less Lakers team. 
(With Abdul-Jabbar out of 
the lineup for the deciding 
sixth game in ’80, rookie 
Johnson scored 42 points to 
lead L.A. past Philadelphia 
and to the promised land.) 

After the Pistons and Lakers come two 
teams whose chances I rate equally at a 
respectable 4-1. The Portland Trail 
Blazers have added inside playoff tough- 
ness with Buck Williams. That, along 
with Clyde ‘“The Glide’’ Drexler’s scor- 
ing touch and the underrated play of 
point guard Terry Porter make the 
Blazers a squad that could beat the Lak- 
ers and the Pistons. 

I also rate the Phoenix Suns (at 4-1) 
better than the high-profile clubs (see 
Knicks, Bulls and Jazz). My reasoning is 
twofold: Tom Chambers—the heart and 
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NBA BY THE 
NUMBERS 


HERE'S HOW 
DEP LAY ORE 
TEAMS RATE 
AGAINST THE 
ODDS 


By Danny Sheridan 


soul of this team—is the 
most-underappreciated play- 
er in the game today, and 
Kevin Johnson knows how 
to get him the ball. Last sea- 
son, the Suns won seven of 
their first eight playoff 
games, wiping out Denver 
and Golden State, before be- 
ing demolished by the Lak- 
ers in four straight. Revenge 
can be a factor when figuring 
the odds. 

I see the Utah Jazz at 6-1. 
With Karl Malone and John 
Stockton, Utah has the best 
two-man game in the league. 
Problem is, it takes five play- 
ers to win a championship. 
Last season, Golden State 
whipped the Jazz in three 
straight, shocking them 
twice in the Salt Palace, 
where the Jazz had been 34- 
7 during the season. Look 
for Utah to win at least in the 
first playoff round this year 
before saying goodbye. 

The Chicago Bulls (at 7-1) 
oe have a shot to win 
Be Michael Jordan is on 
the court. Last season, Jor- 
dan virtually beat the Cava- 
liers single-handedly in five 
games. Then he did the same 
thing to the Knicks, before 
finally running out of gas 
against champion-to-be De- 
troit in Game 6 of the East- 
ern Conference Finals. This 
year, forward Scottie Pippen 
has emerged as a force, but 
the Bulls are still a player or 
two away from winning it 


all. 

Two Atlantic Division teams should 
be 8-1 entering the playoffs. Patrick Ew- 
ing is one of my odds-on favorites for 
the season’s MVP, but he can't do it 
alone. The dropoff of Mark Jackson’s 
guard play has turned New York from 
one of my early favorites to just another 
team. 

Philadelphia, my other 8-1 team, is al- 
so hurting for depth. The forward duo 
of Charles Barkley and Rick Mahorn 
certainly provides a splendid power 
game, but the 76ers should check out 
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SHERIDAN’S 
NBA PLAYOFF 


TIDBIT 


*From 1984 to 1988, the 
home team covered the 
point spread in the playoffs 
56 percent of the time. 


* But last year, the home 
team covered the point 
spread only 31 percent of 
the time. That may have 
been the worst perfor- 
mance by home clubs in 
NBA history. The home 
teams were 16-35 with five 
pushes. 


*The Los Angeles Lakers 
were the only team that 
had a winning record ver- 
sus the points at home in 
last season’s playoffs. 
They were 4-3 with one 
push. 


* The world champion De- 
troit Pistons were 15-2 
straight up in the playoffs 
last year. But they were on- 
ly 8-7 (two pushes) versus 
the points and an incred- 
ibly poor 2-5 (two pushes) 
at home. 


* The best point-spread 
teams in the ’89 playoffs 
were the Lakers at 10-4-1 
and the Bucks at 6-3. The 
worst teams were the Jazz 
at 0-3 and the SuperSonics 
at 2-6. 


* The combined home 
point- spread record of the 
Celtics, 76ers, Hawks, 
Cavaliers, Nuggets and 
Jazz was 0-9-2 in last 
year’s playoffs. 
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without much commotion after winning 
in the first round. 

My sleeper pick this year, at 10-1, is 
the San Antonio Spurs, an up-and-com- 
ing team that the public is starting to ac- 
knowledge. There already are whispers 
that rookie David Robinson is an offen- 
sive-minded Bill Russell. The southpaw 
center should surpass Akeem Olajuwon 
and Patrick Ewing as the best big man in 
the league within two years. But he’s not 
the only attraction in town. With veteran 
Terry Cummings and late-season acquisi- 
tion Rod Strickland, these guys could be 
the Cinderella team in the postseason. 

The Boston Celtics have an outside 
shot at the crown, but not much more 
than that. This could be the last chance 
for the trio of Larry Bird, Kevin McHale 
and Robert Parish. Bird knows that, 
which is why the Bostonians still cling to 
a chance. I put them at 12-1. 

Put the rest of the field at 50-1. True, 
some of the remaining teams are better 
than others, but the Milwaukee Bucks, 


MITCHELL LAYTON 


Isiah Thomas and the Pistons are 
even-money favorites to repeat. But 
that doesn’t mean they will. 


Indiana Pacers, Denver Nuggets and 
others have about as much chance of 
winning the title as I do of beating Mich- 
ael Jordan one-on-one. And in case 
you're wondering about the odds for 
that, forget it. They haven’t found a 
number high enough. 

Those are the odds, but I predict that 
when all is said and done, you'll hear 
Brent Musburger saying, ‘“You are look- 
ing live at the Forum, where the Los An- 
geles Lakers are preparing to host the 
Chicago Bulls in Game 1 of the NBA Fi- 
nals.’ Although the NBA nixed the one- 
on-one match between Michael and 
Magic, all hoops fans will see it for real 
in the context of the Finals. My pick: 
Magic and the Lakers in six.* 
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35 ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


Besides the Grand Prize, there are 

35 more prizes, 35 more chances to 
win. Twenty 2nd-prize winners will each 
win an Executive Travel Pack* Fifteen 
3rd-prize winners will each receive an 
Executive Set** 


* 2nd Prize retail value approximately $160. 
** 3rd Prize retail value approximately $120. 


OFFICIAL RULES 
NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 


You may enter the sweepstakes by complet- 
ing this official entry form. 

Enter as often as you wish, but each 
entry must be mailed separately. No respon- 
sibility is assumed for lost, misdirected or 
late mail. No mechanically reproduced 
entries will be accepted. 

Entries must be received by July 31, 
1990 to qualify. All federal, state and local 
taxes apply. Taxes on prizes are the sole 
responsibility of the winners. 

All entrants must be residents of the 


U.S., 18 years or older at time of entry. 
Employees of U.S. Tobacco Sales and Mar- 
keting Company, its parent and its subsidi- 
aries, advertising and promotion agencies, 
fulfillment vendors and their families are not 
eligible. Void in Puerto Rico and where 
prohibited by law or regulations. 

Winners will be selected in a random 
drawing on August 7, 1990 by Custom Data 
Systems, Inc., an independent judging 
organization whose decisions are final. No 
substitution for prizes other than offered. 

Odds of winning are determined by the 
total number of entries received. Winners 
may be required to sign an affidavit of eligi- 
bility. By accepting prizes, winners consent 
to use of name or likeness for promotional 
purposes without compensation. 

For names of the winners, send a 
stamped, self-addressed, number 10 
envelope to Custom Data Systems, Inc., 
Suite 35, 251 Main Street, Stamford, 

CT 06901 by August 7, 1990. 
The winners will be notified by mail. 


Skoal’ Time Chase The Baja 1000 
Sweepstakes Entry Form. 


I certify that 1am 
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Please send me samples of Skoal Long Cut® *Yes 
Are you a regular consumer of any smokeless tobacco? Yes 
If “Yes? brand consumed most frequently 
Are you a regular consumer of loose leaf chewing tobacco? Yes 
If “Yes” brand consumed most frequently 


samples. 


years of age* 


SP001 


State Zip Code 


No _____ 
No ___ 


No _____ 


*Offer not available to minors. Offer good only in U.S.A. Void where prohibited by law. Allow 4-6 r~ for delivery of 


THE SKOAL TIME 
SWEEPSTAKES 


Do Double Time. Chase The Baja 1000 
Then Go Deep-Sea Fishing In Mexico. 


Win the Skoal Time Sweepstakes* and you and 
four of your buddies will fly off to Mexico to catch 
the Baja 1000, then top it off with some of the 
best deep-sea fishing in the world—courtesy of 
Skoal Long Cut? This incredible 7-day trek 
includes hotel accommodations, meals and 
round-trip airfare. To enter, just send the attached 


<< SS card. See reverse side for other 
@ SKOA Li exciting prizes and the official 
Lonacuty sweepstakes rules. «Grand Prize retail value 
— approximately $5,000. 


PLACE 


STAMP 
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Stamford, CT 06901 


COMFORTABLE. 


Norelco$ patented “Lift 
and Cut™” shaving system 
gives you a shave that is skin 
close—without the blades 
even touching your skin. 


~ a 


The continuous precision- 
cutting action of dozens 
of lifters and self-sharpening 
blades—at thousands of 

* revolutions per minute— 
- gives you a shave like none 

other. 

The Norelco* Lift and Cut 
shaver. What makes it close, 
makes it comfortable. 


(“)Norelco’ 


© 1989 Norelco Consumer Products Company, _ 
A Division of North American Philips Corporation, Stamford, CT 06904 


The Mighty 
hath conquered. 


The Mitsubishi Mighty Max 
Four Wheelers “Pickup Truck of the Year” for 1990 


Amid swirling dust, flying stones and sounds Mechanical evaluation. And an overall 
of screaming engines and churning tires, Four comparison based on such factors as power-to- 
Wheeler magazine recently held their annual weight ratio, acceleration, braking distance, fuel 
“Pickup Truck of the Year” competition. economy and price. 
The Mitsubishi Mighty Max 4WD entered the The editors of Four Wheeler were a 
fray with a brand new V-6 engine. And spent a little surprised by the Mighty Max’s victory 
week assaulting hills, scaling rock piles, navigating against more expensive competition. No doubt 
mountain roads and burning up test tracks. ~ GMC, Ford and Nissan were surprised, too. But 
Alongside it were some formidable contenders: we at Mitsubishi weren't. 
the GMC S-15 Club Coupe. The Ford Ranger And after a test drive, you won't be either. 


Supercab. And the Nissan Hardbody King Cab. 


But in the end, the Mighty Max prevailed. MITSU BISHI 
If he On-Road Perfor valuation. 
The Off-Road Performance evaluation The MIGHTY MAX 


Call 1-800-447-4700 for your nearest Mitsubishi Motors dealer. 


